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NOTICE. 


Maxvscrrets must in all cases be accompanied with 
the rcal mame and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, ® usacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et>., must be ad- 
dvessed to Franx Lustre, 537 Pearl street, New York. 








A Pleasant and a Novel Git. 


Grven away with No. 15 of Fravg Lesiie’s 
Bors’ aNp Grats’ WrExty, an illustrated checker- 
board, suitable for chess, and draughts. This is one 
of the most clegant works of art extant, and will form 
av ornament for the study and the drawing-room, 
every square containing a beautiful design. Price, 
with the paper, five cents. 








Our National Finances. 


We hold it to be a self-evident truth that | 


the only source of wealth is industry, and that 
what is true of individuals, is true also of the 
aggregate of individuals composing & nation. 
~The form in which this accumulated wealth is 
held, varies according to the circumstances of 
the times, or the judgments of its separate 
owners, its natural tendency being toward 
those enterprises which will lead to its in- 
crease. The wealth of this country is repre- 
sented by its shipping, its manufactures, its 
mimes and agriculture, and what we may call 
its real estate. According to the profit or loss 


which attends each of these enterprises, 80 | 


does the wealth of the individuals engaged in 
each increase or diminish, and the aggregate 
profit and loss of the individuals is the increase 
or diminution of the wealth of the nation. We 
now come to money, limiting our mearting of 
this strictly to gold and silver and bank-notes. 
It has been the custom with some writers to 
include under this head all bills of exchange, 
or whatever kind of paper was used to facilitate 
the settlement of balances between one part of 
the country and another, but for our present 
purpose we deem it best to limit it as we have 
said. The mouey in a country torms, of course, 
a portion of the national wealth, because it Te- 
presents the product of industry of one kind 
or another, but the amount it bears to other 
forms of wealth is very small. Thus, before 
the war, tho value of the real and personal 
estate in the United States was stated in 
fiures to bs about fourteen thousand millions 
of dollars, while the amount of money (in the 
limited sense we use it), was less than two 
hundred and fifteen millions. 

These statements may seem to our readers 
like truisms, or like those self-evident truths 
whieh it is unnecessary to dwell upon. Our 
only apology for intruding them is, that they 
lie at the base of a true understanding of our 
present financial condition, and in times of 
excitement like tho present, when the public 
mind is agitated by the fears of impending 
monetary disastcrs, it is well to recur to some 
fundamontal principles which may guide us to 
correct conclusions. 

It is very evident that no mere edict of 
power, no laws of a legislature can increase 
the wealth of a nation, as we have defined the 
word. ‘That is, for example, Congress cannot 
make one ship two ships, one acre of wheat 
two acres of wheat, or a hundred bales of cot- 
ton two hundred. The only part of our wealth 


which the governing power can touch, is our | 


money, and we hold that even this, keeping in 
view what its standard is, cannot be changed 
in value. By the common consent of the civil- 


ized world, gold and silver are the standards | 


of value. Our five dollar piece is by law a gold 
coin of a certain definite weight and fineness. 
Has Congress then changed this weight or fine- 
ness 80 as to give this five dollar coin a changed 
value in the markets of the world? Not at all. 
All that Congress has done or could do, has 
been, for certain political reasons, the wisdom 
of which we do not question, to declare that a 
piece of paper, itself of no value, should be a 
legal tender in place of this gold coin, and on 
the face of this piece of paper the United States 
promises to pay five dollars to the bearer, but 
without any pledge as to the time of payment. 

Previous to this issue of notes by the United 
Sates, our readers are aware that the notes is- 
sued by the various State Banks were redcem- 
able in coin, that these bank issues have been 
legislated out of existence by heavy taxation, 
and that the issues of greenbacks and national 
bank notes have taken their place among us as 
money. Now, had the amount of these issues 


remained of the same volume as those they su- 
perseded, and which were sufficient to conduct 
the exchanges of the country, it is possible that, 
though not redeemable in gold, so great was 
the faith of the people iu the ability of the Gov- 


ernment to pay when the troublous times were 
passed, that they might not have sunk to a dis- 
count. We must beg attention to this phrase, 
which accurately represents the value of our 
present currency, whereas the phrase of ‘‘ rise 
in gold,” although ameunting to the same thing, 


when, instead of two hundred and fifteen mil- 
lions, which we have seen was the jamount of 
money afloat before the war, there was thrust 
upon the country an amount of seven hundred 
millions, all of which was legal tender, an in- 
evitable depreciation took place, called in Wall 
| street the rise in gold, but in California the de- 
| Cline in greenbacks—the same thing under 
different names. 
| The natural result followed, which it is un- 
necessary to dilate upon now. Every man who 
| had a bushel of wheat, or a pound of cotton or 
ia 
| 





gold dollar to sell, received in its stead paper 
which at one time bore the relation of two dol- 
lars and eighty cents to one dollar of the for- 
mer currency. Finding this two dollars and 
eighty cents would purchase all he wanted, he 
imagined himself enriched thereby, and the 
sanguine upholders of the system actually as- 
sert that the wealth of the nation was in- 
creased, which, in the strict use of the term, 
those who have followed us so far must see was 
impossible. For when prices rose, that is, 
when the values of all commodities had ad- 
| justed themselves to this new and fluctuating 
standard, it was soon found by the owner ot 
the two dollars and eighty cents that his in- 
ereased number of bits of paper would buy no 
more than the single bit had formerly done; and 
the worst of it is, that the fluctuations in the 
value of the depreciated currency were and 
are sosudden, that commodities have no time to 
adjust themselves to this shifting standard, and 
heavy losses are constantly incurred in ex- 
changing one for the other. 





down, it is quite evident that no remedy for 
| these ruinous fluctuations can be found so long 
as the volume of money continues in excess of 
| what the commerce of the country requires. 
, Sooner or later it must be reduced to more 
, moderate limits, but we fear that the process will 
| bring ruin to many. Itis no part of the Govern- 
ment, however, to prevent money panics. Un- 
der any currency system these must come; but 
the unmistakable warnings that Government 
has given of its policy in this respect—a policy 
which we may say is forced upon it by events, 
and which neither it nor any successors it may 
have can resist—may, or ought to mitigate the 
disastrous consequences which some people 
anticipate. 








Young America. 

Tue public has been gravely informed that 
‘*Mr. Leonard W. Jerome has given five thou- 
sand dollars to Princeton Collego, the interest 
of which is to be annually expended in the 
purchase of a medal, to be awarded to the 
graduating senior who shall be declared, by a 
vote of his classmates, to be the first gentle- 
man of his class.” That such a new order 
of merit has been founded by our distin- 
guished patron ef manly sports, we cannot 
but consider as having a significant bearing 
on the spirit of the ago, and not to be 
left out in any consideration of it. If one 
could only be admitted into the conclave of 
the Princeton graduates in which the merits of 
the various aspirants fer the new honor were 
debated, a good deal might be learnt as to 
what the rising generation considers the quali- 
fications of a gentleman. It would be interest- 
ing, for example, to know whether a high place 
| in the class would outweigh a proficiency in 
manly exercises, or whether both must not 
yield to what Mr. Turveytop would call the 
graces of deportment. Looking back to our 
/own experiences, the school favorite was 
not necessarily the head of his class, nor the 
best runner, nor best oarsman, nor best 
** catch ” at cricket, nor yet the richest or best 
dressed. The qnalities of mind or body which 
| attach the affections of a boy’s companions to 
| him are almost undefinable; but, at any rate, 
| they are independent of mere proficiency. 
| They have, however, such a sway over those 

around him, and actually include the germs of 
| what gives distinction in after life, that the 
school or college favorite will generally be voted 

by acclamation to be also the first gentleman. 
|'It is well for the students at Princeton that 
| this question has not to be decided by examin- 
ation-papers; for we can well imagine the dif- 
ficulties of defining personal preference, which 
is very much a matter of instinct, in the same 

way we would solve an algebraic equation. 
| ‘We may congratulate the public that at last 
| the questio verata of what constitutes a gentle- 
| man is about to receive asolution. The proud 
bearer of the Princeton-Jerome medal may 
claim this rank throughout his life, and even 
carry his credentials in his pocket. We trust 
that in all cases the judgment of his fellow- 
citizens will justify the votes of his fellow- 
collegians, and that a ‘‘ Princeton gentleman” 
will mean something far less equivocal than 
“gentleman by act of Parliament.” The 








is delusive and the source of much error. But | 


On the principles that we have thus laid | 





public will watch with great interest the way 
in which the New Jersey college will discharge 
its new and solemn responsibility. Perhaps 
other collegiate bodies will follow the example, 
for it would be a pity that only one new 
Bayard should be created every year. Among 
our thirty million of people what could the 
example of this one ‘entire and perfect chry- 
solite” effect? What is required is a band of 
these distinguished youths—for even apostolic 
zeal might despair, supposing such zeal con- 
sistent with the demeanor of Princeton gentle- 
men, where the leaven was so little, and the 
lunip so great. 

The future career of these ‘gentlemen by 
election” is a matter of curious speculation. 
Are there any duties in our commonwealth for 
which their title will make them more com- 
petent? Clearly they cannot aspire to be 
common-councilmen nor aldermen, perhaps 
scarcely members of Congress. Perhaps we 
might venture to recommend them to Mr. 
Seward as our representatives abroad, butit 
would never do for them to hide their light 
under a bushel, or bury themselves withix the 
precincts of their Alma Mater—although, .. 
all accounts, the students of Princeton would 
be no worse for having such examples per- 
petually before them. 

Seriously, however, if this novel feature in 
the termination of college life be the exponent, 
as we think itis, of a new aspiration of society, 
we cannot but consider it as a hopeful sign of 
the spirit of the age. It may be only a figure 
of speech to say that the events of the last few 
years have quickened our growth as a nation, 
but there is no doubt that our manners have 
changed considerably within this generation, 
and perhaps more considerably among young 
men than among their seniors. The genus 
Young America has perceptibly declined, and 
we see in its stead a more sturdy and vigorous 
growth. It may be that to some extent cus- 
tom has reconciled us to the precocity of the 
boy-men who inundate society, but as we are 
sure no mere use could have reconciled us to 
the offensive arrogance and dogmatism which 
once characterized the class, we may suppose 
these features have dwindled away under 
the ridicule with which they were attacked. 
Offensive loudness of dress has given way to 
the study of what is becoming, if not elegant, 
and we believe there is a large and increasing 
class of our young men who seek distinction 
by moderation of language, instead of the vile 
habit of incessant profanity. That our boys 
and girls were precocious and even fast, was 
for a long time the remark of intelligent 
foreigners among us. If these remarks are 
now more rare, it may be because, if one may 
judge from the tone of the foreign periodicals 
that reach us, such precocity is no longer con- 
fined to ourselves. It is not here alone that 
the heads of families remark that their chil- 
difen no longer behave to them as they did to 
their parents. A Young England and Young 
France have sprung up, developing the same 
tendencies that were once thought peculiar to 
Young America. It is not to be wondered at 
that under similar influences the same re- 
sults arise. It is impossible in the present age 
to prevent young people from thinking, im- 
possible to keep newspapers out of their hands, 
impossible to prevent discussion among them- 
selves, and the boy who thinks for himself 
upon any subject is sure, sooner or later, to 
use his power of thinking upon all. Hence 
blind obedience to his parents becomes op- 
pressive, and argument must be brought to 
reinforce the parental authority. Experience 
shows, however, that so far from weakening 
his hold over his children by condescending 
to argument, and showing them the reason 
of things, the father isurely increases his 
hold on their affections. As a rule, a man’s 
reason for doing anything is so much better 
than his boy’s reason for not doing it, that if 
he only gives it, he will be obeyed at once, and 
much better obeyed than if he gave a simple 
order. As a matter of fact, we believe parents are 
better obeyed than they were when the Young 
America School first blossomed—more readily, 
more intelligently, and with much less pres- 
sure to secure obedience. Even in the matter of 
smoking, we believe, the father who quietly 
tells his son not to use tobacco till he is 
twenty, because it has such and such results 
on his health, will meet much less opposition 
than he would have some twenty years ago. 
Then the boy would have smoked in spite of 
the parental remonstrance : now he will ex- 
claim, and argue, and cross-question and yield. 

If these views are correct, we can see many 
benofits arising to society from the develop- 
ment of this new element, now that its first 
exuberance is past. Perhaps its overgrowth 
has been checked by the war, and the in- 
creasing passion for outdoor sports may have 
changed its direction. After all, it was never a 
moral evil, and most men, if they were candid, 
would rather not see their sons the ‘‘ ingenuous 
youths” which they were themselves. Young 
America frequently brought down on himself 
as much punishment as he inflicted upon 
others, but now, instead of being a bore to 
grown-up men, he has become an amusement 
and sometimes a delight, 





Our Markets and their Management. 


Tux Legislature has prepared a bill, and the 
fire has prepared a place for the experiment of 
a market, where the fastidious secker for food 
need not be disgusted in his search for it. If, 
as some philosophers hold, the growth and 
preparation of food is the foundation for all 
the education which serves te unite man with 
nature, while its consumption 1s the basis of 
the cultivation of our social qualities, or our 
union with our fellows, then the cleanliness 
and attention displayed in the first, and the 
delicacy and nicety shown in the last, are the 
best tests of the completeness of eur civiliza- 
tion. 

To a firm believer in the truth of this per- 
haps exaggerated theory the civilization of 
New York must seem to be at a very low point, 
since there is not a public market in the me- 
tropolis which does not shock the eyes and 
nose of every sensitive person who enters it. 

Eating is one of the absolute daily necessi- 
ties ; even the most sublimated transcendental 
spiritualistic geniuses must indulge in it at 
intervals. It is useless to attempt to shirk it, 
it holds us inexorably in its clutches, so that 
the best thing to do is to make a virtue of the 
necessity, and try to throw around it that re- 
finement which, on the authority of Burke, 
makes even vice lose half its evil by losing all 
its grossness. But even without such refine- 
ment, cleanliness would be a great gain. There 
is no reason why our markets should be the 
filthy holes they are. Their present condition 
is shameful and inexcusable. The traditional 
‘*market-place” is entirely shut out from eur 
New York life. 

It isa wonder and delight in many of the 
continental cities to see how clean, well-kept, 
well-ventilated and pleasant the markets of a 
city can be. Now that the opportunity is 
offered, we trust that a well-directed move- 
ment will be made to reform the shortcomings 
of New York in this respect. The buildings 
should be spacious, well-ventilated and built 
with such an attention to details of arrange- 
ment as to give freedom of access and circula- 
tion to the crowds.’ Somehow or other our 
public buildings are generally unfortunate in 
falling into the hands of those whose principal 
qualification to oversee them is not capacity, 
but interest or power of intrigue. And yet 
there is the ability here to plan and superin- 
tend a building of this kind. The pecuniary 
value of the daily transactions in our markets 
is enormous. The simple feeding of the popu- 
lation of New York is a business that interests 
not only every one of its inhabitants, but the 
whole country, since this city draws its sup- 
plies from Maine to Florida. But the business 
rush and hurry which performs such wonder- 
ful feats of instantaneous deglutition upon in- 
digestible materials in our down-town restaur- 
ants is probably the real reason for the disre- 
gard of our markets. Eating in America 
appears to be considered a disagreeable natu- 
ral process of accretion, to be performed in 
the quickest possible way. It would seem as 
though Americans considered every moment 
spent at the table as so much time lost from 
the worship of the almighty dollar. Here life 
is constructed on the railroad plan, as though 
doing everything fast was as advantageous as 
traveling on an express train. It is better, 
however, to annihilate space than the stomach, 
and this any one of our countless army of dys- 
peptics has learned to his cost. 

Perhaps a better state of things may eventu- 
ally be brought ab8ut if we commence properly 
at the foundation. And that there is a great 
deal to do before our markets are made attrac- 
tive places of resort is evident to any one who 
visits them now. The difficulties and disagrea- 
blenesg of attending to the daily supplying of 
the wants of life is the cause of the enormous 
inorease of our wretched hotel and boarding- 
house systems, which destroy all chanees of 
hospitality or social life. Let those of us who 
still retain some of the ancient traditions have 
a market where we can go to encourage and 
gratify such of the natural instincts as have 
not been entirely crushed out of us in this race 
for wealth, without being disgusted. 

Itseems a modest request, and would certainly 
result to the advantage of all classes. The 
buyers would buy more cheerfully; and though 
a certain degree of forcibleness of language and 
disregard of the niceties of polite expression 
is generally supposed to be necessary in the 
market damsel, particularly when of a certain 
age, yet, if the surroundings were different, 
perhaps a change might be wrought even here. 
Cleanliness is next to godliness; let us have 
the cleanliness first, and trust to the proverb 
working its own verification. 








Albany Legislation. 

Te amorous youth, who, as the story goes, 
desired to marry his grandmother, and met 
his father’s objections. by the ad hominem 
argument, ‘‘ you married my mother, why may 
not I marry yours?” would scarcely have felt 
himself under obligations to Mr. Kline, who 
has just introduced a bill in the State Senate 
designed to prevent marriages between blood 
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relations. It could surely have only been an 
exoess of zeal to make himself generaly useful! 
that induced any member to select such a sub- 
ject as this for legislation. One would 
really suppose that there was a large class of 
grandmothers who designed to marry their 
grandsons, fathers who wished to marry their 
own children, nieces their uncles, and so on, 
and who could only be restrairfed by such a 
special legal prohibition. We venture to say 
that some of these cases never happen, that the 
others included in the bill are extremely rare, 
and only take place among a class of people 
who would make such marriage contracts, no 
matter what were the laws forbiddingthem. No 
Roman Catholic priest would celebrate a mar- 
riage between parties having the affinities stated 
in the bill, and the ‘‘ table of prohibited degrees” 
among Episcopalians would equally prevent 
their clergymen from officiating at such mar- 
riages. While among the large class who belong 
to neither of these religious denominations, and 
to whom a égecular marriage has.an equal 
sanctity with a religious one, there is a public 
sentiment which forbids such alliances. We 
conceive, therefore, that such a bill is un- 
necessary, and for this reason alone ought to 
tail; but we objectfurther on general principles, 
to any interference with marriage relations 
now long established among-us. 

On physiological grounds Mr. Kline would 
have been consistent if he had proposed to 
forbid the marriages of first cousins, but as he 
has not done this we suppose his object was 
simply one of morality, and we have shown 
that in this view his proposed prohibition is 
not needed. If the worthy senator wishes to 
be useful, let him bring a bill to prohibit street 
railroad companies from carrying more pas- 
sengers than their cars will seat, or only being 
entitled.to half fare from those who stand. 
If he can carry such a bill he will have the 
thanks of this community and our fervent 
hopes that his days may be long in the land. 








TOWN GOSSIP. 


Tux snow-storm is the topic of interest. For 
the last few years there has not been so severe a fall of 
snow4n this city. It has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. .In the economy of nature the snow seems to 
keep the earth warm, and preserve the moisture for 
the youthful growing crop, but # snow-storm in the 
city is most suggestive of the truth that God made the 
country and man made the city. But yet the snow isa 
blessing to the men who get the jobs of clearing it away. 
Probably at least $10,000 has been paid in this city for 
this purpose, but at the same time much more money 
has been lost by those whose various avocations have 
been impeded or prevented by the snow. It is at the 
same time something of a selfish consolation to know 
that London is suffering at the same time from a worse 
anow-storm than we have here. It is horrible in Lon- 
don, because they are not as accustomed to it as we are, 
and not prepared to get rid of it as quickly as we can. 
The IntusrRaTep NewsparPer for this week has illus- 
trations #howing the discomforts of the storm in the city 
and one of the sports incidental t it in the country. 

Mr. Parton, in the North American, has an essay on 
Webster, in which he says bo!dly a good deal of truth, 
altirougb he is hardly able to fully grasp or comprehend 
the advantage and meaning of a nature like that of 
Webster. Still the article is a good one, and free from 
the faults of flippancy and the flavor of vulgarity which 
have heretofore characterized most of Mr. Parton’s 
writings. The improved change is most commendable, 
and if continued will make Mr. Parton really a con- 


. tributor to the literature of the country, a position 


which is evidently his ambition. Mr. Parton gives the 
following picture of Webster during the last years of 
his public life: ‘Such were the might and majesty of 
his presence, that he seemed to satisfy the people by 
merely sitting there in an arm-chair, like Jupiter, ina 
spacious yellow waistcoat, with two bottles of Madeira 
under it.”’ 
Victor Hugo gave a Christmas féte to the poor boys, 
forty-one in ithe, to whom he gives a dinner every 
ht. In his speech uj e occasion, he justified 
the plan of feeding the body as the necessary foundation 
to improving the mimd or the morals. The ground is, 
perhaps, a new one, though the moral pooket-handker- 
chief is still somewhat cultivated by the charitably in- 
clined. He also hada on of toys for his boys, 
thinking, as he said, that pleasure should be provided 
for the mind as well as food for the body. e whole 
plan is excellent, but it would seem that a dinner once 
a fortnight could be improved upon by 4 er every 


A jury has given $5,000 to a woman who had her leg 
broken in two places by being pushed from a car by a 
conductor, who refused to stop the car for her to get off. 
It would seem that, perhaps, after all, the public will 
finally come to the conclusion that all the streets of New 
York city, together with the lives and Limbs of the in- 
habitants, do not belong to the railroad corporations, 

Gen Rosser and Wise have born, making an ap: 
peal to the Ss ee e widows an 

ans of those killed in e war. They propose going 
into the lottery business for this , offe as 
izes the houses of Jeff Davis and General Lee. Per- 
the Government may have something to say con- 
cerning this. Both these gentlemen showed themselves, 
and seemed to glory in it, as ignofant and foolish rebels 
ae they ever were. It is well they should interest them- 
selves for those’who are left in poverty on account of 
their insane folly es leaders. 

Another volume of poems by George Arnold, with the 
title, ** Poems, Grave and Gay,” has been published. It 
contains an introductory notice by William Winter. 
Many of the contained in it and 6f the prose 
aketches spoken of in the notice, were written for and 

in the ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 

boulaye’s charming fairy story of “‘ Fenitte’’ has 
been issued in Boston as well as here. The Boston edi- 
tion juces all the charming illustrations of the 
— The collectors of Doré will find some of this 
artist’s illustrations among those in this volume. The 
translation also preserves admirably the spirit and 
natveité of the original, and though issued anonymously 
known to be by a lady who is as petent as dest 
in the field of literature. 

The National Equal Rights Colored Convention has 
fasued an address to the colored people of the Uniied 

in which they offer a “‘few brief suggestions” 
duties devolving upon them. Among these 
the necessity ior self-exertion, for industry 
wealth, and the consideration which flows 
naturally from its possession. .To do this they advise 
them to bine their exertions, since anion is 
strength ; 
necessary to 


e 





B 


also to aim at acquiring the knowledge 
mechanical, mercantile, and 
mire land, and to educate 

is characterized by a 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


temperateness and ability which would do credit to any 
body of men, while the suggestions are such ag would 
with equal force and pertinency to the poor of all 


com 

The mail advices from Europe show that the fire great- 
ly injured, if it did not’entirely destroy the celebrated 
Alhambra In connection with this, we would 
again mention the fact that a set of these fac-similes is in 
this city, having been d bya ti who was 
with Owen Jones when he made the castings from the 
Alhambra. It would be most desirable if they could be 
secured for some public institution, where they might 
serve the purpose of instruction and pleasing more 
fully than they can in — hands. The system of 
wall decoration used in the Alhambra is at once simple 
and satisfac » and would be of great value if intro- 
duced larly here. 

The English government has made the post-office a 
system of savinzs-banks. The plan has been in opera- 
tion only about five years. he amount on deposit 
is now over $40,000,000. Thé same system might be 
most advantageously introduced here, since the moneys 
now used by the trustees of the successful banks in 
building experisive buildings, which are not necessary 
for their business, and serve only the purpose of gratify- 
ing their own petty vanity, might, with advantage go 
into the hands of the government, and be returned to 
the depositors in the form of a reduction of taxes, by 
helping to pay the national debt. 

West Washington Market, which has been presented 
at least three times as a nuisance by various grand 
juries, and which’ has-been a choice bone, full of mar- 
row, for which the various dogs of the Ring have been 

gaged in us savage struggles, has m de- 
stroyed by a most providential fire. The ground now 
is at last clear for an improvement, if a new market is 
built on the same placé; or if, better still, the whole 
system of our markets is renovated and reversed. 


Amusements in the City. 


The following are the leading features in the metro- 
politan amusement, during the week ending Wednes- 
day, January 23d: At the Winter Garden Mr. Edwin 
Booth has ap: ed four times in his rdle of Bertruccio, 
in Tom Taylor’s “Fool’s Revenge,” a version of 
* Rigoletto,” and renewed the impression of many of 
his admirers that he has no character displaying more 
power than that of the conflicting jester and father. A 
new face (to New Yorkers) has supported him, in 
Miss Rachel Noah, from the Boston Theatre, who has 
displayed much petite grace and no small proportion of 
juvenile power, as Fiordelisa, the daughter of Ber- 
truccio. The support;has been otherwise fair, in the 
hands of Mr. Barton Hill, Mr. Leffingwe'l (who, how- 
ever, low-comedies everything),~Miss Ida Vernon, etc. ; 
and the play has drawn weil. Mr. Booth has also re- 
appeared as Romeo, with the very sweet and pleasing 
Juliet of Mad. Methua Scheller. On Tuesday evening 
the 22d, at the Winter Garden, Mr. Booth was the 
recipient of a very handsome and costly medal, nearly 
& year in preparation, from editorial and other friends, 
in recognition of his wonderful success as Hamlet. 
*** At the Olympic the Richings English opera 
troupe have been very successful and given a constant 
change of operas to fine houses. The troupe, which 
numbers Miss Richings as prima donna, Miss Zelda 
Harrison as secondo donna, Mr. Castile as tenor, Mr. Camp- 
bell as baritone, Mr. Seguin as basso,etc.,commenced with 
“ Martha” on Monday evening the 14th, and followed 
with “ Maritana,” ‘Fra Diavolo,” ‘‘Don Pasquale,’’ 
“Sonnambula” and the “Doctor of Alcantara ’—all 
within the one week, andall given with rare excellence. 
The se‘son bids fair to be a triumph for the’ Olympic. 
* * * At the Broadway Theatre Mr. John E. Owens has 
concluded, and the Worrell Sisters commenced an en- 
gagement on Monday evening the 14th, in the fairy piece 
“*Camaralzaman and Badoura” and the farce ‘‘Out to 
Nurse.” They have been very flatieringly received, as 
such good girls deserve. * * * At Nibio’s the “ Black 
Crook,”’ with still new dances and dresses; at Wallack’s 
“Ours,” worthily popular and giviog no signs of de- 
bility; and at the New York Theatre “‘ Cendrillon,” still 
attracting on the ‘* Black Crook ” system, though by no 
means its equal in any regard. * * * er Lester 
Wallack generously gave a benefit to the families of the 
lost on the Fleetwing, on Monday evening the 21st, the 
whole company taking part. * * * At Barnum’s Mrs. G. 
OC. Howard and “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ have contimued 
very successful; while the Van Amburgh Menagerie, 
now one of the finest and costliest collections in the 
world, has supplied undoubted and beneficial attraction 
to thousands upon thousards of the children and 
their elders. * * * “* Horse Cémedy”’ and the “Jockey 
Club Races” have been the leading comicalities at 
the New York Circus, where the season is and 
continues fone ot the most successful known togthat 
class of amusement in New York. * * *° Mr. 
Bateman announces the closing concert of the Bate- 
man Concert Troupe for the season of 1866-7, 
at Steinway Hall on Wednesday evening the 23d January. 
* * * The Caledonian Club held their annual ball at 
Irving Hall on Friday the 11th (mention omitted last 
week), with an excellent attendance and the festivities 
spirite ily conducted, though a little tardy in com- 
mencement, under the management of Chief McLel- 
lan, Ex-Ohief Mitchell, etc. The sons and daughters 
of Scotia, as well as their guests, enjoyed the occasion 
hugely. * * * The Grand French Opera has continued, 
at the Theatre Frangais, Offenbach’s “ heé”’ being 
the fciture of the week; while at the Thalia Theatre 
the German troupe have also been giving grand opera, 
in the “‘ Marriage of Figaro,” with Madame Frederici 
as prima donna. * * * Mr. A. H. Pease’s grand annual 
concert took place at Steinway Hall on Saturday evening 
the 19th, with the marked and pleasing features of the 
assis'ance of Madame Gazzaniga, Madame Camilla Urso 
the violiniste), etc. * * * Mr. Hartz still remains at 

wor‘h’s Hall, with his marvels of the ‘‘ Head in the 
Air,” “ Growth of Flowers,” and other diabierie, 














ART GOSSIP. 


Mr. W. J. Lovron, who has long held a lead- 
ing position among the wood-engravers of England, is 
now in this city, where he purposes, we believe, to re- 
main some time. An artist, himself, in the special and 
practical sense of the word, Mr. Linton possesses to a 
remarkable extent the power of interpretation; or, in 
other words, the ability to infuse into an engraving on 
wood the sentiment and feeling that inspired the mind 
and directed the hand of the artist by whom the draw- 
ing was executed. Simplicity in the means by which 
effects were produced was a characteristic of the great 
Newcastle echool of engravers on wood, and this is ob- 
vious, to a great extent, in the works of the best English 
engravers of to-day, among whom Mr. Linton, as we 
have said, stands facile princeps. Considering the im- 
mense influence exercised for the last quarter of a cen 
tury upon periodical literature, and through that chan- 
nel upon education, by the art bf wood-engraving, it 
would be difficult to attach too much importance to the 
full development and progress of the latter in this 
country. Emulation will do much toward this; and it 
is with no small satisfaction, then, that we announce to 
our readers that arrangements have been made by us 
with Mr. Linton to execute for us, during his sojourn 
in New York, a number of engravings, which are to ap- 
pear, from time to tine, on the pages of the InLusrna. 
TED NEwsPaPER. The members of the Wood Engravers’ 
Society invited a select number of friends to welcome 
their distinguished brother-in-the-craft at their rooms 
in Chambers Street, on the evening of January 8th—-an 
occasion which may be recorded as a new starting poing 
for the art in this country. 

The Gambart collection of pictures of the French, 
English and Flemish schools, which have been on ex- 
hibition for several weeks at the Studio Building in 
Tenth Street, was sold at auction in the gallery, by 
Messrs. Leeds & er, on the evening of January 10th. 
Among the highes ces realized, we noted $1,300 for 
Alma Tadema’s quaint, clever picture, entitled “A 
Dance in Rome;” $1,500 for “The Parting Look,” by 
Koller; $1,425 for “The Return from the Foster- 
Mother,” by Plassan; $870 for “The Poor Widow's 





Removal,” by Joseph laracls; and last, though by no 











means $5,250 for “The Critic,” by Meissonier; 
eK daules,”” by Gérome, was bid up to $4,350, 
at w: price it was bought in, and is, we believe, to 
be sent back to Europe. 

Mr. Derby, who has leased the gellery ed last 
year by Messrs. Miner & Somerville, at No. Broad- 
way, gave a te view there on Monday evening, 14th 
January, of a e collection of pictures lately pur- 
chased by him from Mr. Wright, a well-known con- 
noisseur residing in the neigubornood of Hoboken, 
New Jersey. This collection is now open to the public, 
and is of a peculiarly vs character, comprising, 
as it does, many important pictures from the easels of 
artists of note, American as well as European. A lead- 
ing attraction in the room is Rosa Bonheur’s famous 
picture “‘The Horse Fair,” a work which*teally bt 
to find its place of rest in some great permanent collec- 
tion of ouke of art. Eastman Johnson’s master-piece, 
“The Old Kentucky Home,” also 3; and 
during our brief visit to the gallery, we noticed two or 
three landscapes of great merit from the pencil of 
George Innis. Persons who are really appreciative of 
art should not lose the opportunity now afforded them 
of viewing this very select and interesting collection of 

ictures, which probably will soon be dispersed by the 

exorable fiat of the auctioneer. 

Safnte Beuve, in a reminiscence written by him of 
Gavarni, gives the orgin of that nom de crayon of the 
famous oie, who has lately passed away. Some of the 
happiest days of Chevallier’s youth, it seems, were 

assed in the beautiful Vallée de Gavarnie, in the 
Seomeen Whilst disposing of Some water-color draw- 
ings one day to Susse, the latter suggested to him, as a 
matter of expediency, to adopt some signature by which 
his pictures should be recognized. Thereupon his 
thoughts went back to the lovely paysage, amid which 
he had lived, and, changing the name of the valley to 
the line, he adopted it,, once and forever, and 
signed his sketches with the ‘‘Gavarni,”’ that bas long 
since become a household word. 

One of the most remarkable instances of purblind 
policy that has come within our notice for a long while 
is an effort now being made by a few (a very few, we 
hope and believe) of our native artists to have a duty 
placed upon imported foreign pictures. Ars longa has 
for ages been recognized as a scholium from which there 
is no dissent, and, in the cosmopolitan sense, at least, 
art should be as broad as it is long. America is as yet, 
perforce, far behind the countries of Europe with re- 
gard to great centres and schools of art. For the com- 

atively few, travelaffords the necessary opportunity 
‘or art culture of the highest kind; but for the millions 
who remain at home the works of foreign art from time 
to time introduced into this country are invaluable aids 
to instruction; and it ie our opinion that, instead of 
obstruction being thrown in the way of art from abroad, 
every possible facility and encouragement ought to be 
afforded to its currency here. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


Ovrpost. By Mrs. Janz G. Austin. Boston: 
J. E. Tilton & Oo. 

A delightful story, written only as one who dearly 
loves children and habitually looks on the bright side 
of things could write. The thread of the narrative is 
the history of the adventures of a beautiful child, the 
daughter of wealthy parents, who, when six years’ old, 
passionately fond of music, and already an accomplished 
little danseuse, gets lost and falls into the hands of an 
old hag, has rags exchanged for her pretty dress, and is 
abandoned in the street at night. A warm-hearted Irish 
laundress cares for her for a while—till she is carriej 
off by a strolling Italian organ-grinder, who, to make 
sure of her, hoping to get rich by exhibiting her as an 
accomplished dancer in company with a monkey, takes 
her by railroad to the West. A collision of trains 
separates them, and the child again changes hands, 
this time yen | _— up wandering alone on the high 
road, by a kind-hearted and strong-minded young lady, 
in whom she finds a protector indeed, and with whom 
she removes to a farm on the banks of the Des Moines, 
Not till after a lapse of two years is the child restored 
to her parents. But though the advéntures of the 
little girl constitute so large a portion of the etory, and 
are so well told that they will be read:by children with 
intense interest, there is abundance of true love inter- 
woven in the narrative. One young lady has three 
“offers” in rapid succession, and a wedding, with an 
See or two thrown in, brings all to a happy con- 
clusion. 


Tae Grrarre Hunters. By Capram Mayne 
REID. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Abounds, like all Mayne Reid’s works, in startling 
incidents and adventures. The scene is in South Africa, 
the country of the giraffe, the elephant, the hippopo- 
tamus, the ostrich, and countless herds of buffaloes and 
antelopes. A good deal of natural history is worked 
into the narrative in such a way as to leave a permanent 
impression on the minds of boys, for whose amusement 
and instruction the work is especially adapted. Eight 
of the most striking incidents are accompanied with 
engravings. 


Sm Hovnprep Dorzars a Year. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 

The history of a wife’s efforts at low living under 
high prices. Much may be learned from this little book in 
the science of keeping house economically; but to live 
respectably on six hundred dollars a year, the authoress 
found a task too difficult even for her ingennity and 
good management, The book is well written, and con- 
tains many valuable hints for young housekeepers, 








Mrs. MacMahan’s Apartment in Roosevelt 
Street. 


Ovz three illustrations upon the first page 
were sketched upon the spot. They show, first, the 
entrance to No. 22 Roosevelt street; next, the attic and 
entrance to Mrs. MacMahan’s apartment; and, finally, 
the apartment itself. It will be seen that the window 
has no glass, but has to be stopped up by boards. In 
this forlorn and desolate hole several human beings 
are obliged to live, The room is as void of furniture 
as the walls are of plastering. For the right to stay in 
this miserable mockery of a shelter the tenant has to 
pay three dollars a month, and is threatened with an 
advance of the rent to three dollars and a half! The 
owner of this propefty is a rich man, who livesina 
splendid brown-stone front house, in one of the most 
expensive quarters in the upper part of the city. The 
artist has made a sketch of his mansion, which we 
forbear using tor the present, since, perhaps, he is not 
aware of the wretched condition of this portion of his 
property, there being a miadle man between him and 
the tenant. From such terrible dens of poverty and 
squalor can we expect anything but vice and crime? 
The necessity for 7 of the expensive legal estab- 
lishment of this city is caused by the heartless selfish- 
ness which forces the poor to live in such holes as this, 
This house, and its numerous prototypes, cost the tax- 
payers of the city more, unquestionably, than therr 
owners get from them in rent. When will the tax- 
payers learn that simple motives of economy, not to 
speak of decency, should lead them to remove, with a 
strong hand, all such nests of disease and crime? The 
public conscience is the only one that can be appealed 
to; and an appeal to this may be made more forcible by 
8 simulfqneous appeal to the public pocket. The greed 
for private gain overcomes any hope of redress by 
appeals to the private conscinces of the owners of such 
disgraceful buiidings as this. 

e are indebted to Captain Thorne, of the Fourth 
Ward Police, for his kind aid and assistance, in finding 
and sketching this, one of the plague epots of New 
York. It is one of the peculiarities of the owners, and 
frequently of the dwetlers in such localities, that they 
object strenuously and sometimes forcibly to becomi 
the objects of publicity ; and no one who has never tried i 
can know the difficulty there is in gathering such inform- 
ation of the abuses in our midst as we show here, and 
have previo shown, and intend to show again. 
Without the aid of the police it would often be impos- 
sible to gather the information we need, and we must 
acknowledge the aid they have always afforded us, and 
the uniform, kindly appreciation of our intentions 
which we have always met at their hands, 


EPITOME OF THE WEEK, 
Domestic. 


— The anniversary of the Woman’s Hospital took 
,Place on the evening of the 12th inst. THe qussele that hag 
attended this institution is asubject of sincere congratu- 
lation to.all who are really interested in the welfare of wo- 
‘men. One of the greatest difficultied, ever, in the way 
of the independence ot those who,not having or desiring 
to have some man to lean upon, are forced to seek their 
own support, comes from the foolish prejudices of the 
more fortunate of their own sex, The weliare of women 
lies chiefly in their own hands, and on this account all 
attempts w educate them to a true comprehension of 
life, and to an ability to take care of themselves, should 
meet with all the encouragement possible, 


— the two colored members of the Massa- 
chussetts Legislature, one, who is a lawyer, has been 
eae upon the Committee on Federal Relations, and 
> ee & printer, upon the Standing Committee on. 

ig. ‘ 


—— It is reported that surveys are making for the 
purpose of building a pneumatic railway across the 
North and East Rivers, to unite this city with Brooklyn 
and Jersey City. The idea is a submarine tube, through. 
which passengers should be shot by air, j 


—— The Evening Post has a wonderful Sy oy 
who, on occasion of the ee mys: by Dr. mg, of! 
Ithaca, of a complete set of the “‘ Gentleman’s Poa 
zine” to the Cornell Library, says that the doctor wasi 
offered several thousand dollars for the set by the 
Southess of the Astor Library. Whether the trustees of. 
the Astor@ibrary are ignorant enough to do so stupid’ 
a thing may perhaps be a question, but that the Evening 
Post should print such a statement is surprising. Five 
hundred do would be a e price for such a set, 
and it is one of the series of books most easy to find. 


—— The New York State Volunteer Institute, situated 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Seventy-sixth Streets,, 
which is under the direction of a Colonel Young, and’ 
which is now in the market with a lottery scheme, is. 
the subject of such an exposé in the Post as will probably 
prove more advantageous to the children in it than to 
the proprietors. It appears that it is quite.an accurate 
reproduction of “‘ Do-the-Boys’ Hall,” and the city has 
probably been better canvassed for it as a praisewortiy. 
charity than for any of the schemes, Mr. Young, 
and his wife having made a re; systematized busi- 
ness of so doing. { 


—— Mr. Charles O’Connor, of this city, who is the 
principal lawyer for Mr. Jefferson Davis, has been in- 
vited to deliver an address before the literary societies 
of the college of which General Lee is president. { 


—We had last week upon the first page of the Inivs- 
TRATED PaPER illustrations of the scene in the Common 
Council, which was unquestionably a most diagracetul 
affairs In this week we have an illustration of the man- 
nere custo among the officers in tho tax office. 
These scenes have their value in showing the ciass of 
persons who govern this city, and under whose manage- 
ment our city taxes have reached the enormous amount 
of $17,000,000. ° 


—— It is proposed to pay the National Debt by having: 
each of the twenty-five millions of the inhabitants of 
this country burn every day a five cent stamp. There 
is no doubt this would do it if the people could only be 
prevailed upon to carry it out. 


Foreign. 


-—— The Marquis of Westminster, who owns almost 
all the west end of London, is said to have formed a 
plan for improving the dwellings of the rich in that 
quarter. Meanwhile the claims of the eastern, the poor 
quarter of London, are put forward by some of the 
English papers, who seem to think that this portion of 
the city is in more immediate want of improvement. 


— The Atlantic telegraph brings the news that the 
ice in Regent’s Park broke under the weight of the 
skaters, and precipitated some 200 persons into the 
water, of whom about thirty are drowned. 


—— Moxon the publisher has added Tupper to his 
list. How the shade of Byron must squirm at this: 
conjunction. The editien of Tupper, published by 
Moxon, is advertised as illustrated by Doré, the fact 
being that the vo ume contains only one small and 
insignificant illustration by him, and that.will probably 
be found on examination to be stolen from some other 
work, The idea of Doré’s illustrating Tupper is sub-. 
lime. Grotesque bathos is a rew combination. It is 
said and vouched for that Moxon, who refused {(o con- 
tinue the publication of Swinburne’s Poems, on the 
ground that they “would not publish filth,” still, hows 
ever, keep a supply on hand, ior those who are willing 
to pay a guinea a copy for it, the usual price being 
eigit shillings. A respectable English tradesman’s 
estimate of the value of his principles (Ged save the 
mark) is a valuable fact in morals. In this case the 
amount seems to be thirteen shillings, about four 
dollars and a half in greenbacks, The price is too dear 
for the commodity. 


—During the ten years from 1856 to 1865, there 
have been 2,019 explosions from fire-damp in the mines 
of England, and the deaths from violent causes in the 
mines amcunt to 9,916. Of these twenty per cent. wera 
caused by fire-damp explosions, forty per cent. from 
falls of rock from the roofs of the mines, seventeen per 
cent. by accidents in descending the shafts, and twenty~ 
three per cent. trom other causes. The late explosions 
do not, of course, count in these statistics. 


— The bibliography of what may be called the re- 
ductio ad absurdum branch of literature would be a 
curious one for some eccentric collector to make a 
specialty of. In 1811 Sir William Drummond published 
the first chapter of a work, recenily published in com- 
plete form, entitled ‘‘ Edipus <us,” the object of 
which is to show that the history of Jacob’s twelve sona 
was merely a fable typical of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, An answer was published anonymously to thie 
theory, entitled, “‘Cidipus Romanus,” going to show 
that the story of the twelve Cwsars was only a m 
typical of the same subject. Archbishop Whately’s 
toric Doubts respecting Napoleon Bonaparte, going te 
show, vy proving that Napoleon never existed, the 
folly ot the arguments against the credibility of the 
Christian history, belongs, of course, to this 
Bishop Colenso has also been answered in the same 
style. Some writer published anonymously a criticism 
of the Bishop’s account of his voyage to Natal, showing 
conclusively, that no such voyage was ever made; and 
further, that no such person as the Bishop ever existed. 
There is also a French work which proves that the whole 
story concerning Napoleon is a myth, derived trom the 
worship ef the Sun. The oldest book of this character 
is probably a work going to show that women are not 
members of the human family, deriving proofs from 
the Bible, and intended as a satire upon the arguments 
for Arianism. 


—— The Metropolitan Board of Works, which attends, 
or tries to attend to the sanitary condition of London, 
ask for a five years’ further extension of the coal and 
wine duties, and also for a portion of the tax on hackney 
coaches, in order to pay the expenses of the plans for 

mrifying the Thames. The two first requests have 
m granted, the last is refused. The Board aiso sug- 
gests that alf*the gas-works should be transierred ta 
their hands. This movement at work in Boston, 
Chicago and Buffalo, and should be brought about here. 
Gas is too much of a necessity now to be entrusted to 
the management of any soulless corporation. The Lon~ 
don Board of Works have also soldga portion of the 
sewerage of London to acompany for a half interest in 
the profits, ° 

— The death of Don Pedro de Portugullo, Colon, 
Duque de Veragua,\Marques de Jamaica y Aimirante de 
tas Indias, is announced, This nobleman was a descend. 
ant of Columbus, or Colon, and obtained the last two 
of his titles from this fact. He was a descendant, in 
the female line, from Diego, the son of Columbus; and 
the male line being declared extinct in 1806, after a 
litigation of thirty years, the titles and estates passed 
into the of his family, which wis also a 
branch of the house ef B The family of Col. 
umbus has thus survived the Spanish dominion in 
America, and it is suggestiwe that Maximilian the Em.~ 

(?) of Mexico is, after the Emperor Francis Josepn, 

e direct descendant of Ferdinand, who furnished 

‘ Columbus with his ships, 
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THE RAILWAY OVER MOUNT CENIS—VIEW 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE. EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Ratiway at Mount Cenis. 
This illustration shows the present railway over the 
Alps, the winding course of which it is intended to ob- 


The Pictorial Spirit of the 


, variety and importance of which we have no idea here. 
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ABOVE LANSELBOURG. 


There are in Paris some fifty different varieties of: 
cheeses, forming a graduated scale from the strongest 
to the most delicate, resembling rather the most deli- 
cate fresh cream than what we know here as cheese. 
At the exhibition here illustrated there were cheeses 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE SHIP CHICHESTER, AS A HOME FOR DESTITUTE BOYS, LONDON. 


from Holland. There were yellow and red cheeses, | 


promegranate theeses, Solferino colored cheeses, and 
green cheeses. Among the cheeses from Holland was 
one called the Banana cheese, resembling this fruit 
exactly in every respect, except in taste and smell. The | 
French Gruyere cheese carried away the prize. While | 


viate by the tunnel now in process of construction. of all shapes, of all countries, all colors and all perfumes, 
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CHEESE-TASTERS AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY, PARIS. 
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THE NEW PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
cooked cheeses, fat, hard, fresh, dry, creamy, no! 


Cheese-Tasters at the Palace of Industry, 
creamy, pressed, crumbly, smoked, salted, cream 


Paris. 


we are talking so much of encouraging home marufac- | 











attention to this subject of cheese; let them go to the 
Exposition this year and learn how delicious and varied 
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cacy of taste requisite for distinguishing the varieties 
and comparative merits of the various cheeses and but- 
ters is as refined and nice as that required by the tea- 
tasters, who can tell frdm the infusion the market price 
of the various brands. 
Prince of Wales Theatre. 
This is the new theatre recently finished in Liverpool. 
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THE FRENCH COURT AT THE THEATRE AT COMPEIGNE. 


tures, it would be well if our farmers would turn their | The exact effect produced in England and other aristo- 
cratic countries by dedicating public buildin 


to the 


There is every year at the Palace of Industry an ex- 
hibition of poultry, cheese and butter. The produc- | 
tion of cheeses in France is a branch of industry, the | 


cheeses, pure cream cheeses, flower of cream cheeses, 
double and triple cream cheeses, Swiss cheeses, Italian, 
from Auvergne and the Pyrenees, from Brie, des Voges, 
Normandy, Belgium, England, Germany and especially 


a delicacy cheese can be made, and also the advantage 
there is in making fresh butter, an article which it is 
now impossible to find in this enormous city. The deli- 


principal members ot the government, ‘t is difficult for 
| a republican to understand. It does not seem that the 
| Prince of Wales pays anything more for having a thea- 
| tre named after him, but the proprietor and the mana- 
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EMBELLISHMENTS OF PABIi—ALTERATIONS OF THE MOUNT ST. GENEVIEVE. 


COSTESSY HALL, NORFOLK, ENGLAND, SEAT OF 





THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD STAFFORD. 
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ger comprehend fully that the great public will run in 
greater crowds to atheatre which has only such a flimsy 
and delusive connection with royalty, than toone which 
hag-no such appeal to the snobbishness of English 
human nature. 


Embellishments of Paris.—Alteration of | 
Mount St. Genevievre. 


This illustration shows a portion of the enormous 
works undertaken for the embellishment of Paris, du- 
ring the reign of the present Emperor. It was the boast | 
of the Emperor Augustus that he found Rome built of | 
brick and left ita city of marble. Napoleon IIL. appears | 
to desire that his own reign should be marked by the 
same kind of glory, and certainly although one of the 
main ideas underlying all the improvements he has 
made is that of so arranging the streets in Paris as | 
effectually to prevent any possibility of future revo- | 
ution, yet still the benefits which arise from removing ' 


offi I J 


Wit 


| are so easily worked in the Caen stone. 














RUINS OF THE CIRCULAR CHURCH, ON MEETING STREET, CHARLESTON, 8. C.—-SEE PAGE 312. 


the crooked narrow lanes, shut out from the sunshine, 
and so damp and filthy as to be unfit for human habita- 
tions, and replacing them by fine broad avenues, built 


| up with houses replete with all the conveniences of 
| modern luxury, are great enough to entitle him to much 
| praise. 


The visitor of the Paris of to-day would hardly 
recognize the Paris of ten years back. The old parts 


| have been destroyed, and in place of the narrow, wind- 
| ing old streets, filled with apparently dilapidated and 
| tottering ruins, we have fine broad avenues, giving free 
| scope to ventilation and circulation, and filled with 


palaces of the peculiar Caen stone, which is almost in 
universal use in Paris. One of the most peculiar cus- 
toms in Paris is that of building the new buildings 
with rough blocks, and then after the structure is com- 
pleted, finishing it with the graceful carvings which 
The same plan 
was used in finishing the interior of Trinity Chapel in 
this city, the inside of which is lined with Caen stone, 
which was imported from France. 


MI56 IDA LEWIS, OF LIME ROCK LIGHTHOUSE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY KINDLER, OF 


NEWPORT; he L.—BEE PAGE 312. 
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Inauguration of the ship Chichester as a 
Home for Destitute Boys, London. 


This ship is made a home for the destitute boys of 
London. The ship will accommodate 200 boys; at 
present there are 160 boys who finda home in it. From 
the commencement of the plan up to 1865, 1,016 boys 
had been admitted to the institution; and during this 


period 758 had left the ship for positions in the navy or | 


\ 
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kind here, having for a primal object the training ot the 
destitute boys ot the metropolis to fill the position of 
capable seamen, —e in the navy or merchant service, 
would, we are suré, meet with the generous support 
which all well-meaning and properly conducted charitics 
meet with in this city, and would also be of the greatest 
benefit to the boys themselves. There is no lack of 
boys requiring such aid; the supply is always in excces 
of the means to provide for them. 


SENATOR FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK.-~FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


BY BRADY.—SEE PAGE 312. 


merchant service, or for other positions, or for emigra- 
tion. The scheme is a most admirable one, like all 
schemes which tend to give a poor boy the ability and 
opportunity to support himeelf, and like the noble 
charity of our own News-Boy’s Lodging-House and 
other institutions of the Children’s Aid Sogiety, cannot 
be too highly commended, nor can the infinite good it 
does be over-estimated, Some institutions of this 


a 


Journey of the Queen of Spain to Lisbon. 

Our illustration represents the crowds which assem- 
bled to welcome the Queen of Spain, on her arrival at 
Lisbon, headed by the civic and provincial authorities. 
A fearful accident occurred during the royal progress. 
The royal train was preceded by a pilot-engine, to keep 
the track clear for the royal carriages. At Darniel, 
about fifteen miles from Badajoz, on the route, a great 
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crowd had gathered to welcome her majesty, and, un- 

fortunately, a deep fog prevented them from seeing the 

Fy x eee of the train. The ae was intended 

to <op on without.stopping; but the crowd, supposing 

that it was the royal train, crowded over the track, 
the train to stop, and, in quence some 
twenty-seven persons were either killed or wounded. 

This accident cast a deep gloom over the ovation which 

attended the Queen during the rest of the journey. 

Her roval highness expressed her deep sympathy with 

the sufferers by contributing most generously to the 

families of the killed and wounded, 

The French Court at a Performance in 
the Emperor’s Private Theatre at Com- 
piegne. 

During the residence of the Emperor at Compiegne, 
the companies of tae varius theatres of Paris are in- 
‘vited down in turn to give representations in the Em- 
peror’s — theatre. When the theatre is filled with 


the ladies of the ‘court, the effect is 
most brilliant. As will be sewn, the parquette is filled 
by men, and the gallery with iadies. It is a fine thing 


to be an Emperor, even if become one does cost a 
deal of disregard for one’s own conscience and the 


ves of others, 
Costessey Hall, Norfolk, England. 


This seat of the ‘ht Honorable Lord Stafford is in 
the County of Norfolk, near Norwich, England. Cos- 
tessey is, according to the English ities of 
speech, pronounced ‘‘ Cossey.”’ Having been honored by 
= Prince and Princess of Wales with a visit, attention 

wn to it, and we reproduce the illustration, 
as showing dne of the fine private country-seats of the 
English aristocracy. The royal manor of Costessey was 
_ in 1555 by Queen Mary to Sir Henry Jernegan, 

tT Vice-Chancellor, and the ancestor of a 
family. He built the original mansion, which still exists, 
and forms the nucleus of the present one. It consists of 

‘ a central hall and porch, facing the east, with 2, 


gables; and, though somewhat dilapidated, 
shows the style of domestic architecture of the period. 
The new mansion attached to the old hall and the cha; 
which was added about 1800 was commenced in 1827. Ita 
principal apartments face the south and west. The 
dining-hall of the old house leads to the library and 
drawing-room of the new, flanked by the picture-gallery, 
108 feet in At the western extremity of this gal- 
lery stends the tower. The conservatory and a terrace 
carry the building to the wat edge. 

The character of the architecture is preserved in the 


inside decorations. The stateepartments are magnifi- 
cent. The Amand. room, 80 called because it is 
finished throughout with oak-carvings brought from the 


dismantled Abbey of St. Amand, near Rouen, France, 
for med the boudoir of the princess during her visit to 
Costessey Park. . 








Ruins of the Circular Church, Charleston, 


South Carolina. 

Tus church is one of the most prominent 
‘upon Meeting street, one of the most important streets 
,in the city. It is so called from its circular form, Our 
illustration represents the effect of the bombardment 
during the war. The shots were generally solid shot, 
and were thrown by the gun called the Swamp Angel, 
which was planted upon ore of the islands in the har- 
bor, at a distance of almost five miles. The church 
Spire was a conspicuous object even at this distance, the 
exceeding flat character of the whole Southern coast, 


in that part of the country, offering po obstruction to the |, 


view. The church’was principally noticeable for its ex- 
ly faulty construction asachurch. Itsarrange- 

ment was very bad in an acoustic point of view, pro- 
ducing such a distinct echo that the footsteps of every 
one entering the church were distinctly reproduced, 
apparently, upon the other side of the church, while to 
those unaccustomed to it, the perfect repetition of 
every word uttered by the minister at the opecatte side 
of the church frum the pulpit was most bewildering 
and annoying. None of the plans proposed for the 
remedy of this fault seemed able to correct it. a 
e 


* now, when the church is restored, an alteration in 


form of the roof will remedy the fault. 








IDA LEWIS. 


Miss Ipa Lewis, whose portrait we give 
this week, is the daughter of Captain Hosea Lewis, who 
‘was formerly of the Revenue Service, but is now the 
keeper of Lime Rock Lighthouse, in the inner harbor 


* of Newport, Rhode Island. The lighthouse is situated 


on one of the small rocks of limestore in that barbor, 
and is entirely surrounded by watér. Miss Lewis is 
now about twenty-three, and has resided here about ten 
years. As the only means of connection with the city 
of Newport is by water, she early learned the use of 
oars. ‘When she was about fifteen years of age she 
rescued four boys from drowning, who had been thrown 
into the water by the upsetting of their boat near the 
lighthouse. During the winter of 1865-6, on one of the 
coldest days of that season, she rescued a soldier be- 
lo to Fort Adams, who was clinging to a skiff, 
, Whickghad upset with him and become full of water. 
Bhe litted him out of the water into hcr own boat, and 
carried him to the lighthouse. The last heroic feat 
performed by Miss Lewis is illustrated and described 
among the Incidents in this issue of the ILLUsTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 

Mr. Lewis himself is almost a helpless cripple, from 
the effects of an attack of ae so that the entire 
care of the light, for the four or five years, has 
devolved upon his daughter and her mother. This 
charg’ y have fulfiied in the most perfect manner, 
no light on the coast being more regtilarly or more per- 
fectly attended to. It is a singular life to imagine, 
these two women living thus isolated from the rest of 
the world. The freedom of the life, however, and the 

stant abund of stimulating sea air, together 
with the exercise of rowing to and from the city, has 
g'ven this young lady a physical strength and a health 
which makes herwicher in all the valuable part of life 
than many ot her sex whose lives are passed in constant 
repining for something to live for, while surrounded 
with all the appliances of luxury. That Miss Lewis has 
also developed an independence of courage is shown by 
her deeds, which prove also that the isolation of her 
life has not in any way prevented the development of 
the tenderness of sympathy with suffering which is 
supposed to be peculiar to only the helplessness of 
women. In England there is a humane society, which 
makes it itg duty to reward with gold medals, and fre- 
uently with more substantial rewards, any such 
aring in saving of life. Here it is left only to private 
en se,to attend to such matters, and we would 
suggest that the mt instance would afford a most 
timely opportunity to begin a society, with objects 
similar to those of its English predecessor. 











THE HONORABLE ROSCOE CONKLINC. 


Tue Honoraste Roscoz Conxiinc, whose 
portrait we give in this issue, has just been elected as 
United States Senator trom New York. His father, the 
Honorable A. Conkling, was Minister to Mexico in 1852, 
under Mr. Fillmore’s administration, and was a Repre. 
sentative from New York in the Seventeenth Congress. 
He was also a Judge, ana is known in legal literature as 
the author of a treatise on Admiralty. Another of his 
sons, the Hon. Frederick A. Conkling, the brother o¢ 
the Bepvator whose portrait we give this week, was a 
Representative of this State in the Thirty-seventh Con- 
a4. Political aspiration and political success is thus, 

t will be seen, one of thé hereditary claims of Mr. 
Conkling’s family to consideration. The subjeet of our 
portrait was born in Albany in 1828, and is, conse- 
quently, not quite thirty-nine; he stnaied law, and in 
1849 was appointei District piforney ‘or Oneida county 
of this State. In 1858 he elected Mayor of Utica, 


and at the end ef his term of office was elected a Re- | 
Présentative to the Thirty-sixth Congress, and has 
served three terms in that . He 1s still a member | 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, and was also 
elected to serve a fourth term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though now his election as Senator of course 
niullifies this position. Mr. Conkling’s politics identify 
him with the Republican party, and his previous politi- 
cal course justity the belief that he will ably represent 
the State in his new position. 





AMONG THE LILIES. 
BY BR. C. SPENCER. 
I nowep her down where the stream-weeds grow— 
By the fair cool lilies we knew; 
Through the glen where the river ran still and 
low, 
And the lands were lost.to view. 





IT rowed her down, as the sunlight played 
With its image on those sweet waters ; 
Low were the words that the maiden said 
By the shore where the stream had brought us. 


Long was the kiss when her answer came, 
Which the river flowed soft to hear! 

Sweet were her eyes as she breathed my name, 
As she told me that I was dear, 


Lilies of rivers with bells of white— 
Never so fair as she— 

Close all your petals and weep to-night, 
Seeing what you can see! 


Maiden for whom I weep long dead, 
Blind are thine eyes for ever‘ 
To the blush of the moon, and the sun’s deep 





re 
And the tide of the ceaseless river! 


I rowed her back as the twilight closed, 
And the swallow her rest was taking— 

Beautiful still, though her face reposed 

In a slumber that knows no waking! 


Lilies afloat on a silver stream! 

Tresses of golden sleeping ! 

Death that has come—like Love—in a dream ! 
Eyes that are red with weeping! 








_. Bales of the Bivouac. 
THE CAPTORS CAPTURED. 


BY WILLIAM H. MORRIS. 


Hackzey carefully inspected the arms and am- 
munition of the men who were selected to form 
the scout, and then gave them full instructions 
about the road and the supposed position of the 
enemy, and assigned to each his part of the 
hazardous enterprise. ‘ 

He led the way along the road which win 
through the valley until he came to the ‘‘ mea- 
dows,” when he halted, until a few of the most 
experienced of his men had crept forward and 
examined the branch roads which diverge at that 
place. No indication of the enemy having been 
discovered, the party proceeded up Grass lane, 
to the cottage occupied by Farmer Harris. Hack- 
ley knocked at the door and was admitted. An 
old man was seated by the embers of the fire, 
smoking a large brierwood pipe, and absorbed in 
his own reveries. He raised his eyes and ex- 
claimed : 

*“Hackley! Why, where did you come from ?” 

** From Harper’s Ferry. Ihave some comrades 
with me, and am on a search for a detachment of 
Moseby’s. Some of our boys were captured a day 
or two since, and we are going to try if we can 
rescue them. Did they pass this way? Grizzly 
Jake was with them,” 

**No;but Snipes was here yesterday, and I judge 
they are near the main road, this side of Sharps- 
burg.” 

**Do you know what their plans are ?” inquired 
Hackley. 

Very nearly.” 

**Can I induce you to go with us and serve as a 
guide? Uncle Sam pays well for such service.” 

Farmer Harris took: his pipe hastily from his 
mouth, and turning suddenly toward Hackley, he 
gave him a look ef scorn. 

* T will not do such work for pay,” he exclaimed : 
“but I will go with you for revenge, if you will 
make me a solemn promise that I shall have a 
chance to shoot that villain.” 

** Whom do you mean ?” 

* Edward Fay.” 

** And who is he ?” 

** Ah, young map, he is the wolf that stole away 
my lamb.” 

“T have heard of Fay, as a daring, gallant 
fellow.; but never knew any worse of him than 
that he was a guerrilla.” 

** Young man,” said Farmer Harris, “the fairest 
face is often the most false. When I first knew 
this wretch, he was mild and gentle as my own 
Edith. Ithought him most amiable and honor- 
able, and I felt always glad to see him when he 
rode-up my lane on his fiery horse. I shall be 
glad to tell you the sad story, for it will account 
to you for my conduct in giving to your Govern- 
ment information about my own people. But first 
make your men comfortable, and then we wiil 
smoke our pipes by this old chimney side.” 

Hackley gave a few instructions to his men, and 
returned. , 

For several minutes there was a silence. At 
length Hackley said : 

“ Your story, Farmer Harris.” 

The old man sighed deepiy, and after stirring 
up the embers, he eontinued : 

“Edith was my only child by a woman whose 
equal for amiability and purity of character is 
seldom to be found. She died when my daughter 
was five years old, so that I have been her only 





protector since that sad event. That I loved her 
with true devotion and tenderness I need scarcely | 
state. When she reached the age of fifteen, she 
had become so celebrated for her grace and 
beauty that she was called the “Delle of the | 
Valley.” I could not bear the idea that she should 





have only the education of a plain farmer’s daugh- 


ter, so I listened to the persuasions of vapity, and 
sent her to the well-known female~School of 
Madame B———’s, in Baltimore. Ah, my friend, 
it was a fatal error; for the simple girl bécame 
the young lady, and acquired the airs and frivoli- 
ties of fashionabie life as easily as if she had been 
city born. A distant relation of mine resided in 
that town, and occasionally wrote to me of the 
progress my daughter was making in her studies, 
and spoke $f her talents in terms of high praise, 
but often pained me with certain mysterious hints 
and warnings which I did not understand. 

**One autumn, having ended the harvest work, I 
resolved to visit Balfimore and learn more defin- 
itely the cause of my relative’s fear. On arriving, 
T called to see this elderly lady, and questioned 
her closely regarding Edith. 

*** This city contains many snares for the unsus- 
pecting,’ she replied, ‘and the most dangerous 
for young girls who are entering that age of ro- 
mance, early womanhood, are the flatteries of gay 
gallants, Edith has not escaped. A young gen- 
tleman of high family has beset her, and she 
listens to his professions of attachment with evi- 
deut pleasure. You may know the family—Fay.’ 

“* Yes, I know them well by, reputation,’ I 
answered; ‘I have seen young Fay, and have 


always thought him a good and honorable” 


tellow.’ 

**A Hollow shell,” she remarked. ‘He is 
highly educated, but a residence of three years in 
Paris destroyed all that was godd in his nature, 
and developed all that was bad. There is not in 
Baltimore a more profligate young man.’ 

**You alarm me terribly,’ I said; ‘but what 
would you recommend ?’ 

*** Take her from school to your old homestead 
again, and by yoyr kind counsels win her thoughts 
away from this Bad young man, so completely an- 
worthy the affection of any good young woman.’ 

#**T will follow your advice;’ and I accordingly 
withdrew Edith from the city, and returned with 
her to this place, 

‘She was at first surprised at my sudden act ; 
but when I told her the reason and all I had heard, 
she became sad and tearful, Oh, the villain! to 
bring grief to one so lovely. She did not com- 
plain of her unfortunate condition ; but melan- 
choly grew in her face, and the rose faded from 
her cheek, She was even more gentle and de- 
voted to me than ever; but often, when she 
thought herself unobserved, I found her in tears. 

“It broke the old man’s heart, Hackley, to see 
this blighted flower, and my nature, which had 
been always mild, became changed, and I thirsted 
for the blood of the man who had brought such 
gtief to my only child. 

‘Edith grew more and more sad, and would 
often take long and lonely walks. I hoped that 
time would wear away the remembrance of the 
past, and so I did not appear to observe her 
conduct. 

* You know, of course, how difficult it is to live 
where I do and not be suspected by our people; 
sometimes your lines surround me and sometimes 
ours. My neighbors sometimes hinted that I was 
closeiy watched, and the visits which your officers 
occasionally paid at my house were regarded as 
encouraged by me for the purpose of giving in- 
formation of our troops. Their distrust was at 
first without cause. I received my visitors with 
civility, in order not to provoke personal enmity ; 
but no one was able to draw from me any in- 
formation concerning the movements of our 
forces. ; 

‘When Lee approached with his army, your 
lines were contracted, and 1 was again in what 
you call rebel territory. One gloomy Sunday I 
was seated in this very chair, and Edith was re. 
clining on the lounge near the fire-place ; I talked 
to my darling child of her changed looks and 
habits, and she replied that she was doing her 
best to obey me; but the tears gathered in her 
eyes. Presently she said she would go to the 
brook, as the air would do her good, and I did not 
oppose her, for she seemed so meek and subdued. 


that I feared to place any restrictions on her}, 


wishes. 

“She had been absent perhaps half an hour 
when J, heard her scream. I seized my gun and 
rushed out of the house. Scarcely had I left the 
door when I was surrounded by a dozen of our 
cavalry and ordered to surrender. I exclaimed: 
‘My daughter—where is she?’ One o/ the villains 
replied with a coarse laugh : 

** *She is well taken care of, and won’t trouble 
you any more,’ 

“* What hae happened to her?’ I asked, 

“Oh, Fay has got her, and will put her ina 
safe place, while we take you to headquarters, I 
reckon you won’t give any more information to 
the Yankees.’ 

“*T never did such a thing!’ I exclaimed. 

*** Of course, you wouldn’t say anything else, 
Give up your gun,’ 

**Tie his arms,’ said Grizzly Jake, who was 
one of the number ; ‘he is a d——d traitor, who 
ought to be hung.’ 

*** No,’ said I, ‘I won’t be tied.’ 

**One of the number struck me on the head 
with the butt of his pistol—yes, struck me; I 
became mad—I fought fiercely, and threw two of 
them on the ground before [I was overpowered, I 
was then tied to a tree, and the ruffians gathered 
some brush to burn my house. The blaze wae 
already creeping up the trellis when their look-out 
down the road gave the alarm that horsemen 
were approaching. They quickly mounted, and 
had scarcely drawn up in line when they saw a 
party of blue-coats coming up the mad. They 
fled at once, but not without firing some shots at 
me, which wounded me, but did noserious injury. 
It was then, Hackley, that 1 took an oath of ven- 
geance, I forgot my people, my cause, and swore 


to kill Fay. I am an old man, but I am still 
strong. No hand but mine mast do the deed.” 
The eyes of this bereaved parent were terrible 
in their fury, and as he strode up and down the 
} room he showed a vigor and strength that would 


| have made him a match for any man in single 
encounter, 

** Your daughter?” I inquired. 
heard of her since that time?” 

“No. But that the villain Fay has her in his 
possession is certain, and I ean believe anything 
bad of him. Hackley, remember, I~JI must* be 
the one to kill him.” 

“T will not forget.” 

** As soon as the moon sinks,” said the old man, 
“we will cross the meadow, and take the blind 
road by Smith’s farm. About an hour before day- 
light we will reach the camp we seek, if my judg- 
ment is correct.” 

He then examined with deliberate care his arms, 
and remained silent for a long time, gazing at the 
fire. Deep sighs told of his constant grief. 
Hackley did not disturb him with a continuance 
of a subject which gave him so much distress, 

The moment arrived when, in accordance with 
the advice of Farmer Harris, the march should be 
resumed. The utmost caution was used to avoid 
noise. The sabre scabbards were laid aside, and 
all parts of the equipments which would jingle 
or rattle were carefully tied. The guide took the 
advance, followed in single file by the men. 

Farmer Harris showed his accurate knowledge 
of the by-paths, for he often led the party so near 
the smal] and scattered camps of the enemy’s 
scouts that the voices of the men could be dis- 
tinguished. On reaching a thicket, he made an 
indication to halt, and proceeded alone to a hut 
occupied by an Old negress. He knocked gently 
at the.door and was admitted. j 

“ Massa Harris, dat you ?” 

**Yes, aunty. What news up the valley?” 

** Lee is going to Williamsport, and the cavalry 
is all over about here.” 

“ Have you seen Grizzly. Jake ?” 

** Yes, massa: he was here yesterday.” 

** Where is he now ?” 

“TI reckon he is at the Th 

**Do you know any mors 

**Dat’s all, honey.” 

**TIs the Mud lane clear ?” 

“Tt was about an hour ago.” 

Farmer Harris returned to his companions, and 
the march was resumed. It was a toilsome one, 
and rendered tedious by the silence which was 
necessary. Often, in passing at the base of a 
small hill, the men dismounted, in order that 
their heads should not be seen; but the vicinity 
of the Three Forks was reached without any ad- 
venture of an unusual character. 

Extreme caution now became of the utmost 
importance. Farmer Harris kept many paces in 
advance, in order to observe the way, and, if seen, 
not to cause alarm. On reaching a turn in the 
lane which there crossed an open field, he saw a 
vidette at the opposite side. It was necessary to 
pass this point, and it required diplomacy to do 
so without causing analarm. After a brief con- 
sultation with Hackley, he walked forward, and 
received the challenge : 

** Who goes there ?” 

** Farmer Harris,” he replied. 

‘*What are you doing out here at this time of 
night ?” 

‘*T want:to give some information about some 
scouts ; is the officer of the guard here ?” 

“Yes; corporal, call the lieutenant.” 

An officer in gray approached, 

“IT saw a party of seven coming up Mud lane a 
half hour since, and thought you might make a 
nice little capture if you made a trap,” said 
Harris. 

“You're a brick,” said the lieutenant. 

‘Make a barrfer here,” continued Harris, and 
conceal ten of your men. When the Yankees 
approach, you can demand their surrender with 
your carbines at their cars. How many have you 
here ?” 

‘Seven; but there are three on the next post 
who can be withdrawn for the occasion, if you 
are sure they will come this way.” 

**T will go and keep a look-out, and if they turn 
off, I will let you know.” 

“You are a trump,” Farmer Harris—take a 
nip.” 

The ceremony of taking a few swallows of 
strong whiskey was performed, and Harris re- 
joined his party. 

Seven of the men were selected for the party to 
be captured, and the rest, guided by Harris, made 
a circuit in order to pass the cordon of pickets at 
the place temporarily abandoned. 

Some twenty minutes elapsed before all the 
arrangements were completed, and the seven 
voluntary dupes advanced to the ambush. On 
reaching the barrier, the voice of the lieutenant 
was heard’ demanding the surrender, whieh was 
obeyed after a show of surprise. The seven men 
were disarmed and placed under guard. 

In the meantime, the rest of the detachment 
passed the deserted post, and proceeded toward 
the house where the gang sought for were sup- 
posed to be. , 

The coarse gongs and laughter which met their 
ears satisfied them. that they bad not made a 
mistake. They separated into three parties and 
tied their horses to the trees; they then ap- 
proached stealthily toward the house, and had 
advanced thirty paces before detected; a 
simultaneous rush was then made, so suddenly 
that the sentinel had only time to discharge his 
piece and was at once secured. The occupants of 
the house rushed out with their carbines in their 
hands, and observing the superior numbers of 
their opponents, placed their backs against the 
house, to prevent being taken in rear. The blaze 
of the camp-fire illuminated their swarthy and 
desperate countenances, and a moment of terrible 
suspense ensued. 

The silence was broken by a single shot, and 
one of their number sprang high in the air and 
fell with a groan. 

“Edith is avenged!” exclaimed the volce of 
Farmer Harris, in a chilling whisper. 

‘* Surrender, or die!” exclaimed Hackley. 

* Well, the rest may do as they choose,” said 


** Have you not 


Forks.” 
out our folks ?” 
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Grizzly Jake, “ but I will never be taken alive,” 
and he made a sudden rush to the woods. A few 
shots followed him, but, of course, missed him. 
The others seemed undecided as to their course, 
but the approach of carbine muzzies left them no 
choice, and the instant for flight had passed. 
They yielded without resistance, and after having 
been securely tied together, were taken into the 
house in order to wait for the remainder of their 
gang. Our own men were releaged and armed 
with the pieces just taken from the guerrillas. 
One of the outlaws was placed on post with an 
empty piece in his hands, and instructed to con- 
duct himself as though guarding liis own gang. 
A couple of carbines kept constantly leveled at 
him through the windows overcame his scruples of 
conscience, and insured his obedience, 

It was not long before five of the picket party 
approached witn the seven prisoners, and were 
challenged. 

The sergeant in charge answered, “ friend,” 

and was ordered “‘to advance with the counter- 
eign.” 
“Right!” exclaimed the sentinel, and the en- 
tire party advanced to the cottage door. The 
prisoners were made to enter first, and the five 
guerrillas immediately followed. They were sur- 
prised to find so many persons present, but did 
not have time to learn the reason before the num- 
ber was increased by others through the door, 
who demanded the surrender of the guerrillas. 

Soldiers are the same everywhere ; it is very 
seldom they refuse to yield to inevitable fate, and 
it did not take long to satisfy these desperate 
men tbat there was no way to preserve life except 
oy captivity. They gave up their arms and were 
added to those already tied. 

The first excitement having subsided, the atten- 





tion of Hackley was drawn to a rude bench on 
which was stretched the form of a young and | 
handsome guerrilla. His face was pallid, and his | 
eyes rolling with pain. Farmer Harris was bend- 
ing over him with an expression of fiendish exul- 
tation which made even those coarse men shud- 
der. The victim was still suffering from the 
shock, and wandering in his mind. 

“Oh, my Edith, must I leave thee!” he exe 
claimed, between his efforts to breathe. 

‘Yes, wretch; death is too good for you,” 
whispered Farmer Harris in his ear. 

The wounded man turned his eyes to his tor- 
mentor, 

** You here, Farmer Harris?” 

“Yes; and know that this hand sent the bullet 
through your breast.” 

You! you! Oh, you know not what you have 
done. You have been deceived—you thought me 
—but I forgive you. Edith is safe—she will tell 
you-—” 

“‘Speak—speak !” said Farmer Harris, becoming 
suddenly horror-stricken with the idea that per- 
haps he had acted under a delusion. 

“Edith is in Baltimore—I saved her—but for 
me she would have been”—he swooned from 
exhaustion. 

The old man stood over the unfortunate youth 
with emotions too conflicting and deep to de- 
scribe; the fearful thought that he had perhaps 
shed the blood in vengeance of an innocent man 
stupified him, and all the fondness he once had 
tor young Fay came stealing back into hia breast 
like the sound of soft music to the ear. 

*Oare for him tenderly,” he said; “I have 
been too rash,” and leaving the room, he sought 
to compose his feelings by solitude. 

Hackley caused a litter to be hastily construct- 
ed, and young Fay was carried upon it. The 
captors and captives then proceeded in the direc- 
tion toward the main picket, which was easily 
overpowered by superior force, and increased 
the number of prisoners. 

The march back to the house of Farmer Harris 
was made without adventure, and on the following 
morning the entire party went to Harper’s Ferry. 
Farmer Harris watched incessantly by the side of 
young Fay, and had the satisfaction to see him 
slowly recover trom his dangerous wound. 
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LAWYERS AS LITERARY MEN, 


SmaxsPeare’s plays abound with testimony 
that he was no stranger in the legal inns, and the rich 
vein of legal lore and diction that runs through his 
writings has induced more judicioue critics than Lord 





| #8 synonymous terms, 





Campbell to conjecture that he may, at some early time 
of his career, have directed his mind to the study, if 
not the practice, of the law. Amongst Elizabethan 
writers who belonged to inns may be mentioned George 
Ferrars, William Lambarde, Sir Henry Spelman, and 
that luckless pamphieteer, John Stubbs, all of whom 
were memvers of Lincoln’s Inn; Thomas Sackville, 
Francis Beaumont the younger, and John Ferne, of the 
Inner Temple; Walter Raleigh, of the Middle Temple; 
Francois Bacon, Philip Sidney, George Gascoyne, and 
Francis Davison, of Gray’sInn. Sir John Denham, the 
poet, became a L'incoln’s Inn student in 1634; and 
Francis Quarles was a member of the same learned 
society. John Selden entered the Inner Temple in the 
second year of James I., where in due course he num- 
bered among his literary contemporaries William 
Browne, Croke, Oulde, Thomas Gardiner, Dynne, Ed- 
ward Heywood, John Morgan, Augustus Cwsar, Thomas 
Heygate. Thomas May, dramatist and translator of 
Lucan’s “‘ Pharsalia,”’ William Rough and Rymer were 
members of Gray’s Inn. Sir John Davis and Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes belonged to the Middle Temple, Mas- 
singer’s dearest friends lived in the Middle Temple, of 
which society George Keate, the dramatist, and Butler’s 
stanch supporter William Longueville, were members, 
~“ ton passed the most jocund hours of his life in 
Gray’s Inn, in which college Cleveland and the author 
ot “Hudibras” held the meetings of their club. 
Wycheriey and Congreve, Aubrey and Narcissus Lut- 
trell, were Inns-of-Court men. In later periods we find 
Thomas Edwards, the critic; Murphy, the dramatic 
writer; James Mackintosb, Francis Hargrave, Bentham, 
Curran, Canning, at Lincoln’sInn. The poet Cowper 
was a barrister of the Temple. Amongst other Tem- 
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= of the eighteenth century, with whose names the | 


teratur? of their time is inseparably associated, were 
Henry Fiel¢ing, Henry Brooke, Ol:ver Goldsmith, and 
Edmund Burke, 


Gray’s Inn and the Temple, and his friend Boswell was 
an advocate of respectable ability, as well as the best 
biographer on the roll of English writers, 


The foregoing are but a few taken from hundreds of 
names that illustrate the close union of law and lit«ra- 
ture in times past. To lengthen the list would but 
weary the reader; and no pains would make a perfect 
muster-roll of all the literary lawyer: and /egal litiéra- 
teurs who either are still upon the stage, or have only 
lately passed away. In their youth tour well-known 
hving novelists, Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth, Mr, 
Shirley Brooks, Mr. Charles Dickens, and Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli, passed some time in solicitors’ offices. Mr. 
John Oxenford was articled to an attorney, Mr. Thro- 
dore Martin resembles the authors of ‘‘ The Rejected 
Addresses,” in being a successful practitioner in the 
inferior branch of the law. Mr. Charles Henry Cooper 
was @ successful solicitor, Sir Archibald Alison, Mr, 
Thomas Chisholm Anstey, Mr. William Edmonstone 
Aytoun, Mr. Philip James Bailey, Mr. J. N. Ball, Mr. 
Serjeant Peter Burke, Sir J. B. Burke, Mr. John Hill Bur- 
ton, Mr. Hans Busk, Mr. Isaac Butt, Mr. George Win- 
grove Cooke, Sir E. 8. Creasy, Dr. Dasent, Mr. John 
Thaddeus Delane, Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Com- 
niisai Fonblanque, Mr. William Forsyth, Q.C., Mr. 
Edward Foss, Mr. William Carew Hazlitt, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, Mr. Leone Levi, Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, Mr. 
Charles Rade, Mr. W. Stigant, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. 
McCullagh Torrens, Mr. M. F. Tupper, Dr. Travers, 
Mr. Samuel Warren, and Mr. Charl+s Weld were also law- 
yers. Some of the gentlemen of this list are not merely 
nominal barristers, but are practitioners, with an abun- 
dance of business. Amongst those who either are still 
rendering, or have rendered good service to literature, 
occur the names of Sir William A’Beckett, Mr. W. 
Adams, Dr. Anster, Sir Josephi Arnould, Sir George 
Bowyer, Sir John Coleridge, Mr. E. W. Cox, Mr. Wilson 
Gray, Mr. Justice Hal‘burton, Mr. Thomas Lewin, Mr. 
Thomas E. May, Mr. J. G. Phillimore, Mr. James Fitz- 
James Stephen, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Mr. James White- 


side. 











ARTEMUS WARD AMONG THE COCKNEYS. 


Tue ‘“‘coming man,” who was to set the 
Thames on fire immediately upon his arrival, has at 
last made his appearance in Lon‘on, and his name is 
Artemus Ward. I donot mean to say that he has played 
the incendiary, as yet, with that pellucid stream, but 
he haa already scattered fireworks all along the banks 
of it; and if he hasn’t exactly sct the Thames on fire, 
certainly he has set all London in an uproar. 

Henceforward audacity and A. Ward may be used 
The idea of an American 
showman crossing the Atlautic ina steamer to beard old 
Mr. Punch in his den might properly be made a casus 
belli by John Bull, who, on the contrary, makes funny 
faces over it, pulls his nose with bis finger and thumb, 
in a vain endeavor to mold it to the aquiline Artemus 
arch, and is going to alter his big old Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary to the Ward orthographical standard. What 
does Artemus do the very first thing wren he touches 
London pavement? He goes right straightway to the 
Hotel de Punch, procures an interview with the proprie- 
tor by means of his latch-key and revolver, and, won- 
derful to relate, Punch knows Artemus Ward at once, 
and Artemus knows Punch, end 





THEY COMPARE NOSES, 


And now the scene becomes a very affecting one; the 
venerable Punch flinging himself around the checkered 
blue and white cravat of the handsome young Ward, 
and exclaiming, with effusion, ‘My son! my son! I 
own you for my son!’’ 

“Hold on, governor, not quite so fast!” says Mr. 
Ward. “You can’t own me for your son, you know, 
because slavery has been abolished in America, and 
doesn’t exist in England. Do $ou sce the point? Have 
I made myself plainly understood? Am I not a man 
and a brother ?’’ 

The appeal was successful. Mr. Punch acknowleiged 
Artemus for a man and a brother, and, commanding 
his valet to fetch that gentleman’s carpet-bag from the 
hotel at which he had temporarily put up, insisted 
upon his making himself quite at home, and oecupying 
the best spare room of the Punch mansion, which 
apartment ie henceforth to be known as the “ Artemus 
Ward Room, or American Star Chamber.” 

Already has London fashionable literature depended 
much for its success upon bigamy. Ask Miss Braddon 
about that. Mormonism is going to cut bigamy out, 
though, now that Mr. Artemus Ward has given the 
Londoners a glimps? of yatriarchal pluralism as 
practiced in Polygamutah. Two to one is no odds,now, in 
the wife line; it must be thirty by-and-by, or no takers, 
It is whispered in high circles that a princess has 
already thrown her crown, watch, purse, and a great 
quantity of valuable clothes and jewelry, at the 





FEET OF ARTEMUS WARD, 


but what is one princess, even ina pantomime? The 
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Artemus Ward either as he appeared in the “wild 
attire” of-the Turkish bath, or in the brain-pumping 
operation of writing a paper for Punch, 








Elizabeth and the Inns of Court. 


Ty costliness and riotous excess the Prince of 
Purpoole’s revel at Gray’s Inn was not inferior to 
any similar festivity in the time of Elizabeth. On 
the 20th of December, St. Thomas’s Eve, the 
Prince (one Master Henry Holmes, a Norfolk gen- 
tleman) took up his quarters in the Great Hall of 
the Inn, and by the 3d day of January the grand- 
eur and comicality of his proceedings had created 
so much talk throughout the town that the Lord 
Treasurer Burghley, the Earls of Cumberland, 
Essex, Shrewsbury and Westmoreland, the Lords 
Buckhurst, Windsor, Sheffield, Compton, and a 
magnificent array of knights and ladies, visited 
Gray’s Inn Hall on that day and saw the masque 
which the revelers put upon the stage. After 
the masque there was 4 banquet, which was iol- 
lowed by a ball. Onthe following day the Prince, 
attended by eighty gentlemen of Gray’s Inn and 
the Temple (each of the eighty wearing a plume 
on his head), dined in state with the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of the City at Crosby Place. The 
frolic continued for many days more; the royal 
Purpoole on one occasion visiting Blackwall with 
a splendid retinue, on another (Twelfth Night) 
receiving a gallant assembly of lords, ladies and 
knights, at his court in Gray’s Inn, and on a third 
(Shrovetide) visiting the queen herself at Green- 
wich, when Her Majesty warmly applauded the 
masque set before her by the actors who were 
members of the Prince’s court. So delighted was 
Elizabeth with the entertainment, that she gra- 
ciously allowed the masquers to kiss her right 
hand, and leudly extolled Gray’s Inn “as an 
house she was much indebted to, for it did always 
study for some sports:to present unto her; whilst 
to the mock Prince she showed her favor, by 
placing in his hand the jewel (set with seventeen 
diamonds and fourteen rubies) which he had won 
by valor and skill in the tournament which formed 
pert of the Shrovetide sports, 

Numerous entries in the records of the inns 
testify to the importance assigned by the olden 
lawyers to their periodic feasts; and though in 
the fluctuations of public opinion with regard to 
the effects of dramatic amusements, certain 
benchers, or even all the benchers of a particular 
inn, may be found at times discountenancing the 
custom of presenting masques, the revels were 
usually diversified and heightened by stage-plays. 
Not only were interludes given at the high and 
grand holidays styled Solemn Revels, but also at 
the minor festivities termed ‘“‘ Post Revels” they 
were usually had recourse to for amusement. 
‘* Besides those solemn revels, or measures afore- 
said,” says Dugdale, concerning the old usages 
of the “Middle Temple,” ‘*they had wont to be 
entertained with Post Revels performed by the 
better sort of the young gentlemen of the society, 
with galliards, corrantoes and other dances, or 
else with stage-playe; the first of these feasts 
being at the beginning, and the other at the later 
end of Christmas, But of late years these Post 
Revels have been disused, both here and in the 
other Inns of Court.” 

Besides producing and acting some of our best 
Pre-Shakspearian dramas, the Elizabethan law- 
yers put upon the stage at least one of William 
Shakspeare’s plays. From the diary of a barris- 
ter (supposed to be John Manningham, of the 
Middle Temple), it is learnt that the Middle Tem- 
plars acted Shakspeare’s “Twelfth Night” at 
the Readers’ feast on Candlemas Day, 1601-2. The 
entry runs thus: “‘ Feb. 2, 1601-(2). At our feast 
we had a play called ‘Twelve Night, or What You 
Will,’ much like the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ or 
‘Menechmi’ ‘in Plautus, but most like, and neere 
to that in Italian called ‘Inganni.’ A goed prac- 
tise in it to make the steward believe his widdowe 
was in love with him, by counterfayting a letter 
as from his lady; in generall termes telling him 
what shee liked best in him, and prescribing his 


Fletcher, had written and dedicated “to the 
worthy Sir Francis Bacon, his Majesty’s Solicitor 


| General, and the grave and learned bench of the 


anciently-called houses of Grayes Inn and the 
Inner Temple, and the Inner Temple and Grayes 
Inn.” The cost of this entertainment was de- 
frayed by the members of the two inns—each 
reader paying £4; each ancient, £2 10s.; each 
barrister, £2; and each student, 20s. 

The Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn having thus 
testified their loyalty and dramatic taste, in the 
following year, on Shrove-Tuesday night (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1613), Lincoln’s Inn and the Middie 
Temple, with no less splendor and cclat, enacted, 
at Whitehall, a masque written by George Chap- 
man. For this entertainggent Inigo Jones designed 
and perfected the theateal decorations ir. a style 
worthy of an exhibition that formed part of the 
gayeties with which the marriage of the Palegrave 
with the Princess Elizabeth was celebrated. And 
though the masquers went to Whitehall by land, 
their progress was not less pompous than the 
procession which had passed up te Thames in 
the February of the preceding year. Having 
mustered in Chancery Lane, at the official resi~ 
dence of the Master of the Rolls, the actors and 
their friends delighted the town with a gallant 
spectacle, Mounted on riclily-caparisoned and 
mettlesome horses, they rode from Fleet street vp 
the Strand, and by Charing Cross to Whitehall, 
through a tempest of enthusiasm. Every house 
was illuminated, every window was crowded with 
faces, on eyery roof men stood in rows, from 
every balcony bright eyes looked down upon the 
gay scene, and from basement to garret, from 
kennel to roof-top throughout the long way, deaf- 
ening cheers testified, whilst they increased, the 
delight of the multitude. Such a pageant would, 
even in those sober days, rouse London from her 
cold propriety. Having thrown aside his academic 
robe, each masquer had donned a fantastic dress 
of silver cloth, embroidered with gold lace, gold 
plate and ostrich plumes. He wore acrogs his 
breast a gold baldrick, round his neck a raff of 
white feathers, brightened with pearls and silver 
lace, and on his head a coronal of snowy plames. 
Before each mounted masquer rode a torch-bearer, 
whose right hand waved a scourge of fame 
instead of .a leathern thong. In a gorgeous 
chariot, preceded by a long train of heralds, were 
exhibited the dramatis persone—Honor, Plutus, 
Eunomia, Phemeis, Capriccio—arrayed in their 
appointed costumes ; and it was rumored that the 
golden canopy of their coach had been bought 
for an enormous sum. Two other triumphal cars 
conveyed the twelve chief musicians of the king- 
dom, and these masters of melody were guarded 
by torch-bearers, marching two deep before and 
behind, and on either side of the glittering car- 
riages. Preceding the musicians rode a troop of 
Indicrous objects, who roused the derision of the 
mob, and made fat burghers laugh till tears ran 
down their cheeks, They were the mock masque, 
each resembling an ape, each wearing a fantastic 
dress that heightened the hideous absurdity of 
his monkey’s visage, each riding upon an ass or 
small pony, and each of them throwing shells 
upon the crowd by way of a largess. In the front 
of the mock magque, forming the vanguard of the 
entire spectacle, rode fifty gentlemen of the Inns 
of Court, reining high-bred horses, and followed 
by their running footmen, whose liveries added to 
the gorgeous magnificence of the display. 

Beside the expenses which fell upon individuals 
taking part in the play, or procession, this enter- 
tainment cost the two Inns £1,086 8s. lid, About 
the same time Gray’s Inn, at the instigation of 
Attorney General Sir Francis Bacon, performed 
‘The Masque of Flowers” before the lords and 
ladies of the court, in the banqueting-house, 
Whitehall ; and six years later Thomas Middle- 
ton’s “Inner Temple Masque, or Masque of 
Heroes,” was presented before a goodly company 
of grand ladies by the Inner Templars. 








Manpamr Saqvut, the rope-dancer, whose fante 
dates from the beginning of this century, died recenily 
in her eightieth year. It is recorded of her that on the 
occasion of the birth of the First Napoleon’s son, the 
King of Rome, she offered to dance on # rope between 
the two towers of Notre Dame. Napoleon refused tc 
allow the exhibition. Subsequently she appeared, in 
defiance of the Emperor’s prohibition, on her rope, iv 
the midst of a display of fireworks—a feat then novel 
and one which excited the utmost astonishment. When 
she heard that the Emperor was in a great rage at via 
command having been disobeyed, she said: “ Tell him 

to give orders to.his grenadiers, and let us risk our lives 
| as we like, for ‘our giory.’’’ She made a large fortune 
at the little theatre on the Boulevard du Temple, which 
for many years bore her name, and afterward became 
the Delassements Comiques, and then purchased with 
her savings Voltaire’s house ani grounds at Ferney, but 
was very soon obliged to sell it, and during the latier 
years of. her life was in t poverty. Only four years 
ago she danced at the Hippodrome, where, at the age 
of seventy-six, it was a wondrous but sorry sight to see 
her. 


Lancer Incomes.—-Many persons like to know 





gestures, inscribing his apparaile, &c.; and then | 


when he came to practise, making him believe 
they tooke him to be mad.” 

In the following reign the masques of the 
lawyers in no degree fell off with regard to splen- 
dor. Seldom had the Thames presented a more 
picturesque and exhilarating spectacle than it did 
on the evening of February 20, 1612, when the 
gentlemen masquers of Gray’s Inn and the Temple 
entered the king’s royal barge at Winchester 
House, at seven o’clock, and made the voyage to 
Whitehall, attended by hundreds of barges and 
boats, each vessel being so brilliantly illuminated 





nobility are all rushing after him in gilded coaches with 
paneis painted all over with arms, but no legs. Lord 
Bateman has offered him his daughter in marriage, and 
so has Lord Ullin, and a famous novelist is to write a 
romance about it should Artemus accept them both, 
Most of the London papers are lavish with their 
encomiums of Mr. Ward’s deportment and personal 
appearance. One records that he does not articulate 
through his nose. Luelby he doesn’t, says an inteleq 


i -eing th lid his words wou!d have 
Samuel Johnson resided both in | ual acrobat, seeing that if he did his words would have a 


long way to travel. The worst thing said of him bya Lon- 
don writer was that he “realizes a youny lady's idea of 


that the lights reflected upon the ripples of the 
rifer seemed to be countless, As though the 
‘hum and huzzas of the vast multitude on the 
water were insufficient to announce the approach 
of the dazzling pageant, guns marked the pro- 
| gress of the revelers, and as they drew near the 
palace all the attendant bands of musicians played 
| the same stirring tune with uniform time. It is 
'on record that the king received the amateur 
| actors with an excess of condescension, and was 


| 


| delighted with the masque which Master Bean- | 


—and there are some who do not—what sums of money 
royalty and other h personages receive yearly to 
| keep up that state and dignity tor which England is so 
|; remarkable. Her Maeey 2 Privy Purse has yearly 
£385,000; the Prince of Wa'es, £40,000; the Princess of 
Wales, £10,000; the Duke of ‘Cambridze, £12,000; the 
Princess Royal, £8,000; the Princess Alice Maud Mary, 
£6,000; the Duchess of Cambridge, £6,000; the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, £3,000; and the Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, £3,000. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
has £20,000; the Lord Chancellor, the two Lords Jus- 
tices of Appeal, and the Master of the Rolls, £6,000 
each; the three Vice-Chancellors have £5,000 each; the 
| Chief and Puisne Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
| about £28,000; of the Common Pleas aud Exchequer, 
£27,000; and the Judge of the Probate Court, £5,000, 
the Assistant-Judge, £1,200; the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, £6,200; the Comptroiler-General, £2,000, 


How to Ger Oct or a Drrricutty.—A gen- 
tleman who owned extensive estates, aud was a con- 
side: able persona! cciebrity, was spending a few days at 
| theresidevce of a noble family. There were several 

interesting and accomplished young ladies in the family, 

to whom the honorable member, as m duty bound, 
| showed every attention. Just as he was about to take‘ 
his leave, the nobleman’s wife proceeded to consult bina 
in a matter which, she alleged, was causing her uo little 
distress. “It is reported,” said the courttess, ‘‘ that 
you are to marry my daughter L——. What shall we 
do? what shall we siy about it?” “Oh,” quietiy 
responded the cousiderate gentleman, “just sey she 


| @ poet.” That writer must certainly have seen Mr, | mont, of the Inner Temple, and his triend, Master | refueed me.” 
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A PEEP AT THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU OFFICE OF LIEUT. 8. MERRILL, SUPERINTENDENT THIRD DISTRICT. 


WINTER SPORTS—RABBIT-SNARING. 


Ovr illustration shows ore of the winter 
sports, which is fun to the boys, but death to the rab- 
bits. Mr. William Howitt, in England, utters, almost | 
every year, a protest against the crueliy of the English 
mode of snaring rabbits, or hares, as they are called 
there, which keeps them in a suspense of torture until the 
trap is visited. The arrangement we show here has, at | 
least, the merit of killing the animal as soon as possible. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau Office of Lieutenant 
J. Merrill, at Richmond, Va. 


Ovr illustration represents the officer of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau engaged in settling the difficulties 

| which have arisen between the Freedmen and their 
| employers. Such cases are ot constant occurrence. It 
is, of course, hard for the masters to recognize the rights 

| ot those who, a few 7 vo before, had no rights which 
they were bound to respect. It is the most difficult 
thing in the world to either give or receive justice, nor 





can a proper conception of what the term means be ex- 
pected to be the growth of a day. Time only can bring 
the various classes of the South toa condition in which 
they shall mutually c. «*ch other’s rights and 
destroy the necessity for the existence of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. Now it is an absolute necessity for all parties. 





The City Railroads in the Snow-Storm of 
January !7th, 1867. 


Ove illustration shows the difficulties of 





WINTER SPORTS aN THE COUNTRY—SNARING BABBITS, 





city travel, caused by the severe snow-storm, which is 
said to surpass in extent anything we have had for 
years. It is evident that cities and city railroads were 
not originally embraced in the economy of nature. When, 
however, by the progress of science, we learn how to 
regulate the condition of the atmosphere, we will re- 
vent all snow-storms in the streets, where there are no 
crops grown that require protection from the winter’s 
cold. Until these halcyon days, however, we must 
make up our minds to support as we best may the 
inconveniences resulting from snow in the city. 
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COME BACK. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 
Come from the hillside, darling ; the sun is going 
down 
Bebind the clouds that linger within the far-off 
West ; 
Come bask to me, my darling, and lay your tresses 
brown, 
Just as you used to, long ago, upon my tired 
breast. 


Come back to me, my darling, and kiss my fading 
cheek 


Just as you used to, long ago, in that glad 
summer time ; 
My heart would burst out singing if I could hear 
you speak 
The words you used to speak to me, as sweet as 
poet’s rhyme. 


Come back to me, my lost one; my heart is out of 


> 
T cannot sing the olden songs we sang together 


then ; 
Ah me! my heart will sing no more as in that 
golden June, 
Unless you come, my darling, to mend its 
strings again. 


Come back to me, my darling, and kiss away my 
tears, 
And sing some quaint old ballad to soothe my 
soul to rest ; 
No one has sang to me since then through all the 
weary years, 
No one has beld my aching heart since then 
upon their breast. 


Come back to me, my lost one, for I am all 
alone : 
And I am tired of living without your tender 
smile, 
You cannot know, my darling, how long the days 
bave grown, 
Come back to me, my loved one, but for a little 
while. 


Ab me! Iam forgetting! They laid you down,to 
rest 
For ever, on the hillside where snow-white 
daisies bloom ; 
The sods grow green in summer upon my darling’s 
breast— 
My heart is dark for ever with loneliness and 
gloom. 


MY STEPMOTHER. 


CHAPTER Il.—IN THE BALCONY, 


I pm not sleep in peace, however, for my room, 
in the wing of the house, was opposite our guest’s, 
his windows were open, his curtains undrawn, and 
for an hour I saw him busily writing in his note- 
book, occasionally sitting with suspended pen as 
if in deep thought, and more than once he rose 
suddenly and went walking to and fro, apparently 
disturbed at something. As the hall clock strack 
twelve, he threw down his pen and came out upon 
the balcony, which ran round both the main house 
and the wing. Descending the steps that led to 
the garden, he paced slowly along the flowery 
paths, looking, to my girlish eyes, very like some 
Eastern enchanter, gathering magic plants by 
right, for he wore a long loose robe de chambre, 
and the moonlight plainly showed the Oriental 
outline of his face, framed in dark hair and beard. 
He pulled a handful of roses from the tree he 
planted, sat a moment in the half-ruined summer- 
house where we used to play tog ether, and dipped 
his hand in the little fountain, whose cool splash 
was the only sound that broke the silence of the 
night. I watched him curiously, longing to run 
out and join him, but, being a child no longer, I 
dared not; and when he passed noiselessly along 
the balcony, on his return, I shrank behind my 
curtains, fearing tobe seen. Anxious to discover 
if he had returned to his writing, I peeped out a 
moment after he had passed. He had not gone 
in, but stood close by, as if enjoying a sudden 
waft of wind that blew up the valley. I made no 
sound in moving, uttered no exclamation when I 
saw him, but was startled by hearing him say, 
quietly, without moving : : 

** Not asleep yet, Grace ?” 








**T never sleep well when the moon shines and | 


ghosts are about—nor you either, it seems,” J | into my eyes as he put the question with a frown. 


answered, popping out my head again. 

He turned then, and came to lean on the balus- 
trade, opposite, as if in the mood for a moonlight 
interview. 

* You know whoever speaks to a ghost is obliged 
to answer its questions. Shall we have a comfort- 
able little gossip, and talk ourselves sleepy?” he 
asked, inquiringly. 

** Mamma would say it was dreadfully improper ; 
so I think I will. It seems like the happy old 
times, when I was a naughty child, and you always 
eame to comfort me while I was doing penance for 
my little sins. Do you remember, Van?” 

“I remember.” 

He pauzed a moment, looking down at the 
flowers he held, then looked up, and said, abruptly, 
with a nod toward the windows of my stepmother’s 


room : 

“ Now toll me about her.” 

“That's not so easy ; but I'll try, for I do want 
you to know bow things are, and I may never 
have a better time. Sit on the step of the win- 
dow, tor I must speak low, because these walls 
have ears. Papa was very lonely when you 
went away, alter mamma died. I was sent 


to old nurse, and the house was so forlorn he 
could not stay in it, but went totown. There he 
met madam, andshefascinatedhim. He married 
her, hoping to make a happy home for me ; but it 
never was—it never can be. She did ‘not want me 
here, and persuaded papa that I was better with 
puree; 80 I was kept away from him « greater 


part of seven jong years. He learned to love Clara 
best, for she touk my place, and was a charming 
contrast to me, because 1 was always feeble and 
shy, she always rosy and gay. He seemed to for- 
get me, and I should have lost him entirely if old 
Hester had not sent for him, as she lay dying, and 
made him feel how he was wronging me.” 
“Lower your voice a little and keep calm,” said 
Damer, watching my excited face with compas- 
sionate interest, for the moon shone full upon 


us. 

“Let them hear! they hate me, and I wish 
they’d show it openly, for I abominate deceit,” I 
answered, hotly, as my heart swelled with recol- 
lections of long years of coldness and neglect. 

**Why hate you, Grace?” 

* Because papa took me home, and was so full 
of remorse that he reproached her and lavished 
all his love on me. Oh! Van, I was so happy 
then! . But it did not last long, for papa died that 
very year, They never can forgive him because 
he left me all my mother’s fortune as well as most 
of his, and bade me care for those two people if 
they ever needed more than his generous gifts 
supplied.” 

“Ah, I see, dependence is bitter, and you are 
in the way,” ho said, musingly. 

“Yes, they wish me dead, and I’d gladly die if 
I could, it is so hard to lead a life like mine, 
without love, or care, or anything to make me 
hanpy.” 

Here I sobbed against my will, for the sight 
and sympathy of my old friend thawed my heart 
and made me long to pour out all my troubles. 

** Hush, dear, and have patience ; this life will 
not last long,”’ and as he spoke Damer laid a kind 
hand on my bent head, 

“That is my only comfort. I know I can’t lve 
long, and I’m glad of it, for-——” 

“Who told you tiat?” he demanded, sud- 
denly. 

“No one in words, but I read it in people’s 
faces; I hear it in the tones of mamma’s voice 
when she says ‘I’m a frail creature’ and calls me 
‘poor child!’ I see it in Clara’s eyes as she 
watches me as I sit apart while she sings and 
dances and enjoys life as young girls should. I 
feel it in the dull ache at my heart, the weariness 
and loneliness that never leaves me. I’m not 
afraid to die, and I’m glad, very glad to see you 
first, because I know you'll stay with mo and help 
me, won’t you, Van ?” 

**T’ll stay with you while you live, and help you, 
God willing.” 

He held my cold hand in both his warm ones 
for a moment, and I felt comforted. Presently he 
said: 

* Tell me about it.” 

** About what ?” 

‘Your malady.” 

**Mamma has done that already,” and I drew 
my hand away while the old feeling of annoyance 
returned four-fold. 

“She has told me very little; If I am to help 
you, I must understand your case, Will you tell 
me, like a docile patient ?” 

“T’m never docile. Ifyou are a good physician, 
you can understand without my tiring myself with 
recounting my ailments. You have studied in the 
East and ought to be vory wise: now give me a 
sample of your skill.” 

“Very well, here is your case in words which 
you can comprehend: You sleep ill and dream 
vivid dreams ; you have little appetite; are tired, 
yet restless, nervous and capricious ; spirits vari- 
able, temper irritable. You are easily excited ; 
feverish at night, languid in the morning, often 
sad, seldom hopeful, and always suffering from 
ennui, Am I right, so far?” 

Yes, but mamma told you these things, so it’s 
no proof of skill.” 

“She told me nothing of the sort.” 

‘Then what was she saying all that time ?” 

“Never mind now. Will you let me prescribe 
for you, or are you tired of doctors and their 
doses ?” 

“T’ve had neither, so the novelty will amuse 
me. What do I need?” 

“Society, exercise and a little medicine which I 
will give you.” 

He smiled to himself as if well pleased at some- 
thing, and I felt encouraged, I knew not why. 

“Give me some wonderful potion that will 
make me forget.” 

* Forget what ?” 

And the smile vanished as Damer looked deep 


I did not answer, for the words had passed my 
lips involuntarily, and though I wished them un- 
said, I had not the courage to explain them, for 
the little tragedy of my life was still too fresh in 
my memory to make confession possible, even to 
my one friend. I turned my head away to hide 
the color that would rise and deepen in my cheeks, 
and tried to seem unconscious of his question. 
He did not repeat it, but said with a curious un- 
dertone of resolution in his quiet voice : 

**T have an ancient and potent medicine which 
I will give you, for it has worked wonderful cures, 
and is exactly suited to your case, I think.” 

‘* Now it is my turn to question, may 1?” I said, 
anxious to change the subject. 

“Try it.” 

His face cleared, and he looked so like the boy 
Van, as be nodded and smiled at me, that I felt 
at ease again. 

“Why did you come out to roam about in this 
romantic style?” 

** Because I could not sleep, and had a fancy to 
revisit some of my old haunts.” 

‘* What are the flowers for—mazgic philters like 
Nourmahal’s in ‘Laliah Rookh’? ” 

“You may think so if you like, for to-morrow I 
shall begin the new medicine, and moovlight and 
roses are among its ingredients.” 

“How charming! I know it will do me good, 
But 1 want to ask another question, and I know 
you'll answer it, because you never used to refuse 





me anything.” 





“As inquisitive and wheedlesome as ever. 
Well, what is it?” | 

He looked amused, yet a little anxious also, I 
thought, but I had no fear, and boldly asked : 

“What were you writing in that book witha 
lock on it?” 

“ When ?” 

And his eyes went from my face to his 
opposite, 

“Just now, If you don’t draw your curtains I 
can’t help seeing you. Tell me what it was, 
please?” 

‘* I was only noting down a case I have on hand. 
That’s not romantic, is it ?” 

There was a satirical accent in his voice, and 
an impenetrable expression on his face that would | 
have silenced most people, but I was ready with 
another question. 

“Ts it au interesting case ?” 

Very, to me.” 

**Tell me about it ; I like such things.” 

“Impossible! Physicians and priests must not 
betray the confidences reposed in them.” 

“Ts it the case of a young person ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts it a dangerous case ?” 

* Decidedly.” 

“Will the patient die ?” 

** Not if I can keep him alive.” 

“Him! Is ita man?” 

“Fen* 

He laughed at my disappointed face, for I 
thought of myself, and was quite at fault now. 
To be revenged upon him for the laugh, I said, 
suddenly : 

“When are you going to show us Mrs, Damer ?” 

‘Tn the autumn.” 

**TIs she English,” 

“ No.” 

** Indian?” 

“Half and half.” 

* T know it’s that Miss Sterling, though you pre- 
tended it was not: and 1 think that is her picture 
which I see round your neck. I wish you'd show 
it to me, and make me your little contidant 
again.” 

I had only caught the glitter of a chain under 
his loosened collar, but an involuntary gesture of 
his hand confirmed my suspicion, and roused 
within me a most unaccountable dislike to Miss 
Sterling. 

** T’ll show it to you before I go,” he said, look- 
ing down into the garden, with a shadow on his 
face. 

** And tell me all about it ?” 

“Everything, if you care to hear. But what is 
it, Grace? Where are the smiles gone, and the 
willful air that becomes you so well?” 

“I’m tired now, and must go in; night-air ig 
bad for me, and 1 wonder that Dr. Damer allows 
his patient to be so imprudent,” was my ungra- 
cious reply, 

‘*You accept me as your physician, then? Very 
good ; I shall begin to-morrow, and demand my 
fees when you are cured. Good-night, again, 
patient.” 

**Good-night, doctor.” 

**No; say Var; it is so long since I have heard 
it.” 

‘I prefer not; that name belongs to Miss Ster- 
ling now, and I shall call you Dr. Damer.” 

** But Miss Sterliog never said Van—no one does 
but you; so why not keep the old name to please 
me?” 

** What is her name ?” 

“Nadine, if ‘her’ means Miss Sterling.” 

**What an uglyname! Are you going, doctor?” 

“Not yet ; I am very comfortable here.” 

‘Mamma is looking out from behind her cur- 
tains !” 

“Isshe? Then I'll bow to her.” 

“Don’t tease me; I am tired, and cold, and 
want to——’’ 

“Ory a little, I’d rather you slept. 
make you ?” 

“Tf you can.” 

* Open your lips.” 

I did so ; and taking a tiny silver case from his 
poeket, he put a delicately flavored lozenge on my 
tongue. It dissolved instantly, and I fancied that 
would be the end of it, but something in Damer’s 
face made me say, with all my former cordiality: 

Thank you, Van.” 

“Now I am satisfied,” he said, and laying the 
flowers on my lap, he drew down the window, and 
vanished as noiselessly as he came. 

The curtains were hardly drawn before his win- 
dows when my door opened, and my stepmother’s 
stern voice uttered my name in the tone that al- 
ways set my nerves jarring and roused my 
temper. 

“Well!” was my impatient answer, as I settled 
the flowers in a little vase standing on the table 
near me. 

“‘T am not surprised at your conduct, but I am 
shocked to find you so wanting in maidenly 
modesty after all I have said to you about your 
free manners and the ill-natured remarks they 
occasion,” went on the irritating voice, as my 
stepmother stood tall and white in the doorway. 

** What have I done now?” I said, with a yawn. 

“There is no need of my telling you or of your 
making the foolish excuse that Dr. Damer knew 
you twelve year ago.. You are a woman now, and 
should behave like one, else you will forteit the 
respect of all who know you.” 

** Not Van’s respect; he understands me too well 
for that ; and as for talking with an old friend in 
the moonlight, I don’t think that half so un- 
maidenly as flirting late in the garden with a per- 
gon you never saw but once, as Clara did only 
yesterday when that disagreeable Captain Upshur 
dined here and sang loud songs in the arbor till 
past eleven.” 

‘You are no judge of Clara’s conduct, and I 
forbid you to criticise it, Dr. Damer is a more 
dangerous man than Captain Upshur, and there- 
fore——” 

“* How do you know, when this is the first time 
you ever saw him?” J broke in, much-disturbed, 


window 


Shall 1 





“T have means of knowing many things which 
do not reach your ears, and I will not allow you 
to endanger your health and reputation by things 
of this sort.” 

“Then you must lock me up,” I began, de- 
Giantly. 

**I most assuredly will, if there is no other way 
of preventing a repetition of the Sebastian affair.” 

“8top!”.I cried, springing up. ‘‘ How dare 
you speak of that, when I implored you never to 
recall it, and you promised to spare me ?” 

I was trembling with a deeper emotion than 
anger, and my manner warned my stepmother to 
proceed no further. 

“T shall. keep my promise when you keep’yours, 
for I have no desire to discuss that painful sub- 
ject, and merely allude to it that you may be care- 
ful in time, lest you should be the sufferer. 
Dr. Damer is quite sate, I think, but no man can 
help being flattered by the affection of a woman, 
even though it be bestowed unasked and un- 
desired.” 

* You need fear nothing ; I know that Van is to 
marry in the autumn, he told me so himself, and 
I shall fully enjoy his visit if you do not spoil it. 
I've had enongh of love; I hate the word, and 
never want to hear it again. I’m glad Van is 
bound for his own sake, not mine, and I hope 
Clara will bear it in mind. She needs warning 
more than I do.” 

“T shall attend to Clara; leave her to me, and 
guard your own face, actions and manner, or Dr. 
Damer will find cause to believe the ramors which 
he has heard.” 

** What rumors?” I demanded, hotly. 

‘The old ones; they are half forgotten by us 
now, but a stranger’s inquiries always revive such 
tales, and I had some difliculty in explaining them 
away.” 

“Van spoke of them to you, then ?” 

**Yes, he met that talking old Mrs, Coventry, 
and she gave him a highly-colored version of the 
affair. Of course it surprised and annoyed Dr. 
Damer to hear such tales of a person whose 
parents he knew and respected. His questions 
showed this, and though I made the best of it, I 
fear an unfortunate impression has been made 
upon his mind. This you can efface if you behave 
with discretion, He is a man of the world, and 
will judge you as such men always judge women, 
Your free manners, your peculiar habits and un- 
feminine tastes all expose you to misconception; 
therefore, in all kindness, I beg you to be carefal; 
for your father’s sake I ask it, not for mine, be- 
cause I know you dislike and distrust me. I for- 
give you, my poor child, and shall continue to do 
my duty by you to the last.” 

As she spoke, gravely, quietly, with no pretense 
of affection, but merely a desire to preserve the 
proprieties, I believed her, and while I listened, 
silently resolved to obey her advice. I knew 
nothing of the world, yet stood in awe of its con- 
demnation ; I feared to lose Van's regard, and 
having little confidence in my own willful nature, 
was glad to profit by an older woman’s wisdom, 
even though I doubted the motives that prompted 
ber to offer it. With unwonted docility I heard 
her out, aud meekly answered : 

“Tiitry,mamma, But tell me one thing—why 
do you cali Van a dangerous man ?” 

‘* Simply because he is handsome, accomplished, 
and possesses the charm of having been‘a friend 
ot your childhood. These things make him pe- 
culiarly dangerous to you, for you are very younz, 
wayward and romantic. Your enthusiastic fancy 
will make a hero of him, while he quietly amuses 
himself with your folly, and you will suffer for it 
in the end.” 

‘What shall I do to make him forget the ru- . 
mors and respect me. I do want Van to think 
well of me, for ke is the only triend | have,” I 
asked, sorrowfully. 

‘Begin by dropping that familiar name, by 
checking your familiar manners, and treating him 
as you would treat any other gentleman. He 
may wonder at the change at first, but he will ap- 
prove it; you will see that he does, and thank me 
for my suggestion, Now, good-night.” 

** Good-night,” I answered, and hurried to bed, 
intending to console myself with a hearty cry, but 
hardly had I Jaid my head on the pillow when I 
sunk into a deep sleep, which refreshed both mind 
and body marvelously, 








Precious Sronrs.—A very common mode of 
fraud practiced on inexperienced persons in cut stones, 
is the “doublet,” or “‘semi-stone.” In this case the 
top of the stone is g-nuine, and the under part glass, 
joined artistically with cement. Sometimes, for in- 
stance, the top is sapphire and the under part a gem of 
less value, such as garnet. When set, these stoves are 
difficult to detect, and frequently deceive thé most ex- 

rienced. When the under part is of glass, however, 
the application of the file to the under as well as the 
upper surface, will of course, at once show the imposi- 
tion. Set stones which are set with a back are generally 
of pale color or small lustre, painted or set witu colored 
toil, to enhance their beauty. Sometimes, however, 
stones which are set upon, or, to use the technical 
term, “‘azure,”” have the interior of the setting enameled 
or painted, to throw a tin! of color into the gem; or, in 
the case of the viamond, have the inside of the setiin 
of polished silver, to correct a yellowish tinge. In al 
these cases, to be forewatned is to be forearmed, and s 
careful examination will prevent any one being de- 
ceived by these means. ‘‘Doublets” aro frequently 
sold by the Cingalese at Colombo to Europedns, and to 
the passengers by the Peninsu ar and Oriental steamers; 
sometimes blue glass cut iato taceta, and sent there 
trom Birminguam and Paris, are palmed off for the real 
stoucs. 


Wearrse Rrvos.—The fashion of wearing 
rings on the fingers is certainly more convenient than 
that adopied in the East Indies and other places far 
away, in which we read of their being worn in the nos», 
lips, cheeks and chin. When Peier Alvarez had his 
first audience of the King of Calicut, be found that 
monarch adorned with jewels on ev. ry available part of 
his person, The barbarity of a ring in the lip cannot 
be sufficiently stigmatized by a lady who wears one in 
her ear. The lady who affects tue lip-riny consiJers 
the pierced ear a sign of slavery, as it was known to be 
by the Hebrews long ago. T avelers in India have ree 
alized the nursery tradit.on of the lady with “rings on 
her fingers and belis on her toes;” and we know that 
the tinkling ieet of the Jewish women incurred the ro- 
probation of the prophet Ezekiel. All nations seem to 
agree in this love of perzouai ostentation. How many 
hands, says P.iny, are worn down, that one little joint 
may be or aamented? 
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MR. CAUDLE CALLED FROM HIS BED TO BAIL MR. PRETTYMAN FROM THE WATCH-HOUSE. 


MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE FOURTH LECTURE.—MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN 
CALLED FROM HIS BED TO BAIL MR. PRETTYMAN 
FROM THE WATCH-HOUSE. 


“Yrs, Mr. Caudle, I knew it would come to this, I 
said it would, when you joined those precious Sky- 
larks, People being called out of their beds at all 
hours of the night, to bail a set of fellows who are 
never so happy as when they’re leading sober men 
to destruction. I should like to know what the 


those few who were so heroic she refused each in 
turn, as unpleasing to her; and each one sub- 
sequently congratulated himself on his escape in 
consequence of some fearful outbreak of temper 
on her part to which he chanced to be a witness, 
Notwithstanding a fault so grave Miss De 
Lorme had still some friends left who loved her 
dearly for the sake of her really warm and noble 
heart. Of these the pet and favorite with the 
heiress was a pretty penniless little cousin whom 
she had adopted as a sister, and who shared with 


neighbors will think of you, with people from the | Miss De Lorme all the comforts of her ample 
lice knocking at the door at two in the morning? | fortune. 


n’t tell me that the man has been ill-used ; he’s 


** Carrie,” said the heiress, one hot day, toward 


not the man to be ill-used. And you must go and | the end of the summer in which she had come of 
bail him! I know the end of that: he’ll run away, | age, “T am tired to death of watering-places! 
and you'll have to pay the money. I should like | Newport is a bore and Saratoga s nuisance, I 


to know what’s the use of my working and slaving 
to save a farthing, when you throw away pounds 
upon your precious Skylarks, A pretty cold you'll 
have to-morrow morning, being called out of your 
bed this weather; but don’t you think I'll nurse 
you—not I; not a drop of gruel do you get from 
me. 

“Tm sure you've plenty of ways of spending 
your meney—not throwing it away upon a set of 
dissolute peace-breakers. It’s all very well for 
you to say you haven’t thrown away your money, 
but you will, He'll be certain to run off; it isn’t 
likely he’ll go upon his trial, and you'll be fixed 
with the bail. Don’t tell me there’s no trial in the 
matter, because I know there is; it’s for some- 
thing more than quarreling with the policeman 
that he was locked up. People arn’t locked up 
for that. No, it’s for robbery, or something worse, 
perhaps. , 

“And as you’ve bailed him, people will think 
you are as bad as heis. Don’t tell me you couldn’t 
help bailing him; you should have shown your- 
self a respectable man, and have let him been 
sent to prison. 

** Now people know you're the friend of drunken 
and disorderly persons, you'll never have a night’s 
sleep in your bed. Not that it would matter what 
fell upon yon, if it wasn’t your poor wife who 
suffered, Of course all the business will pe in the 
newspapers, and your name with it. I shouldn’t 
wonder, too, if they give your picture as they do 
the other folks of the Old Bailey. A pretty thing 
that, to go down to your children. I’m sure it 
will be enough to make them change their name. 
No, I shall not go to sleep; it’s all very well for 
you to say, go to sleep, after such a disturbance. 
7 ] shall not go to sleep, Mr. Caudle ; certainly 
n 





** Her will, I have no doubt,” says Caudle, “ was 
strong; but nature was stronger, and she did 
sleep; this night inflicting upon me a remarkably 
short lecture.” 








KATHERINE DE LORME. 
BY LIZZIE CAMPBELL. 


* —— For you are called plain Kate, 

And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the curst, 

But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Clristendom.” 
—Shakspeare. 

Katnerine De Lorme was a haughty, hand- 
some girl, heiress to a fortune of thirty thousand 
dollars, and to a temper which might of itself 
have cured her namesake of Padua without the 
assistance of Petruchio. Many bitter tears fair 
Katherine had shed in consequence of that dire 
temper of hers ; for, by the means of it, she had 
lost mapy dear friends ; and said and done many 
things on one day which she would have given 
much to unsay and undo on’ the next. Many 
times had she promised her own heart to subdue 
it, and as many times had she forgot the promise, 
for she had been a spoiled child from infancy, and 
the faults nurtured for twenty years are not to be 
overcome in a day, or a year, or by promises made 
to-day and broken tu-morrow. 

On obtaining her majority and coming into pos- 
session of her wealth Miss De Lorme had many 
suitors; but despite her beauty, her accomplish- 
ments, her money, few, out of the many, ever 
summoned up courage enough to ask her to 


| 





have just had a letter from an old school-friend, 
who lives in a delightful little nook out in the 
country, entreating me to come out and spend a 
month with hér, and to bring with me any one I 
like. Will you go?” ; 

‘* Well, yes, Kate dear, if you are really bent on 
going.” 

‘* Well, then, I really am bent on going—ring 
the bell—there’s a darling! Jane, pack my trunks 
and Miss Markham’s, and order them sent home 
—all but one, and in that one pack Miss Mark- 
ham’s lawns and linen dresses, and the same 
dresses of mine. Be quick! They must be ready 
by three o’clock, and it is one now. If you make 
me lose the train you will hear of it.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” Jane said, hastily, and hurried 
away to the performance of her task ; well know- 
ing what to expect when her mistress threatened 
her with “‘ hearing of it.” 

The trunks were packed, carded, and ticketed 
at the appointed time, and sent home in charge 
of Jane, all except the one containing the lawn 
and linen dresses; and Miss De Lorme and her 
cousin bade Newport adieu for the season as they 
were whirled away far into the interior of the 
State and finally deposited at a little station called 
Oaklands. 

There, as they were not expected that after- 
noon, no conveyance awaited them, a circum- 
stance which caused Miss De Lorme to grow pale 
and red with passion and to burst out with a 
storm of invective against every one within hear. 
ing, finally winding up with a declaration that she 
would take the return train for Newport and 
never again recognize the existence of her friend, 
Mrs. Chalmers. 

Fortunately for Mrs. Chalmers the return train 
would not start for three hours in despite of all 
Miss De Lorme could urge in favor of an earlier 
train, and long before the expiration of the first 
hour of waiting her ill-temper had evaporated and 
she wae heartily ashamed of its violence. She 
requested a carriage in tones of liquid melody and 
bestowed a five-dollar bill on*the youngster who 
was so lucky as to find a conveyance that would 
transport her to Mrs, Chalmers.” 

** More money than she knows what to do with,” 
said the ungrateful recipient of her bounty, “and 
hain’t she got a temper? Oh, myeye! She's a 
floating zephyr, she is!” 

Though rather unexpected by her friend—for 
she had not taken time to accept the invitation by 
letter—Miss De Lorme and her cousin were warm. 
ly welcomed by Mrs. Chalmers. As soon as Kate 
and Carrie had removed their traveling suits, and 
substituted light and airy costumes instead, Mrs. 
Chalmers insisted on hurrying them down to the 
parlor to be introduced to her brother. 

“Aman!” exclaimed Kate, in tones of unmis- 
takable disgust. “ How provoking! Iam tired 
of the sight of men. I ran away from Newport 
purposely that I might have a quiet, happy time 
here with you, and nothing worse than your hus- 
band to bore me, who, being a married man, is 
more endurable than the single of his sex.” 

“Oh hush, Kate! I wouldn’t have Jack hear 
you for anything in the world. He has but re- 
turned to us after an absence of ten years in 
Europe, and I feel as though he were almost a 
stranger. Come in, and do.be a good girl, for I 
have praised you above all description.” 

And before Miss De Lorme could make any re- 
ply, she found herself acknowledging the bow of 


, house ; and she saw the roses bloom more freshly 


| to see it, and still more glad to see that Mr. Nor- 


into his chair again, and did not address her half 
a dozen times during the evening. 

In spite of herself, this conduct on the part of 
Mr. Norwood piqued her, and she could not choose 
but admire the courtly politeness with which he 
spoke on the few occasions he addressed her, and | 
the respectful attention with which he received 
her remarks, 

Before retiring for the night, Kate had already | 
secretly acknowledged that she stood rather in| 
awe of her friend’s stately brother. When she | 
was alone, she was annoyed with herself for the 
impression which she had permitted a stranger 
to make upon her during a single evening, and 
she declared angrily to herself that her heart was 
not to be so easily won. This did not prevent her 
donning her most becoming wrapper in the morn- 
ing, however, and it may be supposed that the 
extreme care which she bestowed on the rich mass 
of fine brown hair gathered back from her brow 
was not solely in honor of Mrs, Chalmer, nor yet 


Day after day went by in a sort of pleasing 
monotony. Kate found herself rising every morn- 
ing at six o’clock, and every forenoon bathing in 
the clear little lake not a hundred yards from the 


on her fair round cheeks than they had bloomed 
since her first season at Newport. She was glad 


wood evidently admired her, but in a respectful, 
distant manner, that sometimes provoked her al- 
most as much as it pleased her. It was so differ- 
ent from the silly flattering and fulsome devotion 
to which she had ten accustomed; true, it was 
very different, and that was why she liked it so 
well, But then there were times that she wished 
it would at least express itself in words, however 
quiet and guarded the words might be. 

Thus far Miss De Lorme’s unfortunate temper 
had been much like that of other mortals ; but it 
was destined that he whose good opinion she now 
valued above all others’ was to see an exhibition 
of it impossible for him soon to forget. A boating- 
party on the lake had been arranged for a certain 
evening when the moon was expected to be par- 
ticularly favorable, and Kate, with a light heart— 
for Mr. Norwood had been almost unmistakable 
in his manner to her that day—was preparing for 
the moonlight sail, and anxiously waiting for 
words that would surely be spoken that evening. 
As she turned from the glass she was conscious 
that she looked unusually handsome, and with a 
strong effort she refrained from any expression of 


apologized to the girl ; and in a few gentle, kindly 
words regretted that she should have been so 
angry, and begged her to accept the dress as & 
token that she would forget all about it. She 
could not see how Mr. Norwood regarded this 
amende, for he held the morning paper close 
before his face; but if she was to judge by his 
treatment of her whether she was reinstated in 
good opinion, the symptoms were far from faver- 
able. He took no more notice of her than 
courtesy absolutely demanded ; but devoted him- 
self exclusively to Carrie. 

The days passed and grew into weeks; and 
there was still no return to the former relations 
between them. Miss De Lorme was much 
changed. Her voice was always low-pitched and 
gentle, and her manner so meek that the very 
servant whom she had berated might have turned 
upon her without awakening sufficient indignation 
to bid her be more respectful. 

“JT can stand it no longer!” said Miss De 
Lorme, at last. ‘‘He loves Carrie. May she 
make him so happy as I would have tried to make 
him.” 

That same evening she declared her intention 
of returning home to make ready for a trip to 
Europe. 

“I think I shall return, for a year, to Europe, 
Miss De Lorme,” said Norwood, finding her alone 
in the garden, where she was plucking a few of 
the last bloasoms of the fading summer. “ Will 
you not let me make the trip with you, Katherine? 
—my dearest Katherine, speak to me.” 

Miss De Lorme looked up almost in terror. 

**Do you not love Carrie ?” she gasped. 

“As my cousin—will you not help me to that 
relationship ?” 

** But, Jack—my dreadful temper—can you for- 
give so grave a fault?” 

“‘I cannot find a trace of that same dreadful 
temper whose first appearance I must confess 
terrified me. But even should it return, I will 
invent some cunning way to exorcise it; and I 
have already learned that it is but a word, an@ 
tears, repentance, and gentleness quickly follow- 
ing—I have seen your true heatt, Kate.” 

‘Oh, bless you a thousand times, Jack, for these 
words. Believe me, my true love for you is the 
exdrciser, and when it fails to subdue me I will be 
ready to give you up again to Carrie.” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A country doctor, going on foot to visita 





impatience when she found that her linen boating- 
dress had not come from thé laundry. She even 
smiled softly to herself, so anxious was she to 
bear a smooth brow all that evening, and hastily 
enveloping herself in a loose wrapper, she stepped 
out on the landing and called to the girl to bring 
her boating-dress. 

“TI am sorry it isn’t better done, miss,” ex- 
plained the girl, as she carried it to Miss De 
Lorme. “The irons got cold, and knowing you 
were in a hurry, I thought I wouldn’t build a fire 
to heat them again.” 

Miss De Lorme glanced at the dress; she was 
determined to show no displeasure, but the sight 
of the rough, almost rumpled skirt, was too much 
for her forced patience, 

‘*Is that what you call ironed? You lazy, idle, 
good-for-nothing girl!” she exclaimed, snatching 
the dress and rolling it into a ball, which she flung 
in the girl’s face. ‘‘ Take it away, I tell you, and 
don’t let me see it again till it is as well smoothed 
and free from wrinkles as Miss Markham’s and 
Mrs. Chalmers’s, You had time enough and hot 
irons in plenty to do their dresses properly. Be 
eff, I tell you, and take it out of my sight!” she 
added violently, stamping her foot at the as- 
tonished servant, who had as yet made no move- 
ment to go; and then, without waiting to see that 
her order was obeyed, she turned and uttered an 
exclamation of dismay and terror. 

Mr. Norwood was standing directly before her 3 


surprise, and his fine eyes blazing with scorn. 
He had evidently seen and heard all; and Kate, 
as she realized that this was so, covered her face 
with her hands and burst into passionate tears ; 
she then flew past him, and entering her room, 
locked the door and paced the floor in a transport 
of grief and mortification. 

“Oh, what have I done?” she cried, wildly 
wringing her hands. “He despises me—he 
scorns me—I saw it in his face! I have lost him 
for ever—I have lost him for ever.” 

“Come, Kate! We are all ready!” called 
Carrie from the other side of the door on which 
she was keeping up a brisk tapping with her 
gloved fingers. ‘Come, dear—we have been 
waiting for you.” 

** Wait no longer, then—I’m not going—I’m not 
well!” she answered. ‘‘There’s no use entreat- 
ing, Oarrie; run away, there’s a good girl—I 
can’t go, and I won’t go, but that’s no reason I 
should keep you. I hope you may have a pleas- 
ant time. Good-by!” 

‘Tf you will be so hateful, of course, I ean’t 
make you go,” Carrie returned, well knowing 
from past experience how useless it would be to 
argue with her cousin ; “‘s0 good-by to you,” and 
she hurried away to join Mrs. Chalmers, and her 
husband and brother. 

Kate had the mortification of watching Mr. 
Norwood walk off, gayly chatting with Carrie and 
smiling upon her as if unconscious of the 

xistence of any such person as Miss De Lorme ; 
and the sight increased a hundred times the dis- 
t and remorse for her unwortliy temper. 

“What will bocome of me?” she thought; 
“this dreadful temper will be the ruin of me. 
Oh, Jack! Jack! can it be that I have lost you 
for ever? I will do anything—abase myself in 
any manner—I will openly apologize to the girl— 





anything to regain his respect whom I love and 
honor above all other men.” 
| Miss De Lorme was as good as her word. At 


change her name for that of a husband; and of a tall, handsome man, who presently subsided | the breakfast-table the following morning she | Because he is death on Faro, 


his face wearing an expression of almost horrified | 


eee in a neighboring village, took a gun to amuse 
| himself on the road. A peasant met him, and asked 
| him whither he was going ? 

“To see a patient.” 

“Are you afraid of missing him?” was the next 
| inquiry. 
| A Yanxre and a Frenchman owned a pig in 
copartuership. When killing-time came they wished 
to divide the carcass. The Yankee was anxious to 
divide so that he could get both hindquarters, and per- 
suaded the renchman that the proper way to divide 
was to cut it across the back. The Frenchman agreed 
to it, on condition that the Yankee would turn his back 
and take choice of the pieces after it was cut in two, 
The Yankee turned his back, and the Frenchman asked: 

“Vich peece vill you have? Ze peece vid de tail on 
him, or ze peece vat ain’t got no tail on?” 

“The piece with the tall” shouted the Yankee, 
instantly. 

‘en, by gar, you take him, and I take ze oder,”’ said 


the Frenchman. 
Upon turning and the Yankee found that the 
Frenchman had cut .. -le tail and stuck it in the pig’s 


mouth. 


Mr. Pouu.ivr, comiug tome late, ‘pre 
full,” finds the walking very slippery, and he exclaims: 
«“ V—v—very singular; wh—wheuever water freezes it 
allus tr—freezes with the sl—s'ippery side up! Singu- 
lar!” 


A THICK-HEADED squire, being worsted by 
the Reverend Sydney Smith in an argument, wook his 
revenge by exciaiming: 

“It I had a son who was an idiot, I would make him 
@ parson.” 

“Very likely,” said Sydney; “but I see your father 
had a different opinion.” 


Ir is said that Andrew Johnson’s appliestion 
for a life insurance was recently refused on the ground 
that the company could uot make out his poticy. 


Lorp Norra, who was not fond of scientifie 
music, being asked to subscribe to the Ancient Concerta, 
refused, 

** But your lordship’s brother, the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, subscribes,’’ urged tue applicant. 

“If I were as deat as he I would subscribe too,” was 
the reply. 


A youna couple had been married by a 
Quaker, and after the ceremony he remarked to the 
husband: 7 

“Friend, thou art at the end of thy troubles.” 

A few weeks after the ma» cane to the good minister 
boiling over with rage (his wife was a reguiar vixen). 

“T thought you told me I was at the end of my trou- 





bles. 
“ So I did, friend, but I did not say which end.” 


A Frencu journal tells the following story 
about a lady: 

«« When I was first married I was on my knecs before 
my husband from morning till night. It was perfect 
adoration and incessant delirium, an inexpressible bliss, 
I showered caresses upon him ; I could have eaten him,” 

« And now ?” asked a fmend, 

“TI am sorry I didn’t.” 

A cLEenGYMAN being deposed from his minis- 
try for holding certain heretical opinions, said it wou'd 
cost a hundred men their lives, This alarming speech 
being reported, he was taken before a magistrate and 
examined, when he explained himeelf by saying his 
meaning was, he intended to practice physic. 

‘Come here, my little boy,” said one of our 
teachers to a yeungster upon his first entering school, 
**Do you know your A, B, C’s?” 

*« Yes,”’ said the youngster, ‘‘I know a bee sees,” 


Why is John Morrissey like Daniel Webster ? 


Because he is a great ex-pounder. 


Ir is thought a dangerous thing to board a 
man-of-war; ‘‘ but we have known,” says an exchange, 
** fitty soldiers, each a man of war, boarded by a single 
landjord—but he was 4 host.”’ 

Poor Maximilian is between the horns ot a 
dilemma, and doesn’t perform well on the French horn, 


Beer fills many a bottle; the bottle fills many 
a bier. 

Apvice How To Kriz Tuwe.—Shoot every 
day. 


Wny is John Morrissey like the Red Sea? 
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BURIAL OF A SUICIDE AT NICHT. 


An English paper describes the following 
scene, which shows at once the barbarity of what are 
called the good old times, and the stupid maintenance 
of customs, whether good, bad or indifferent, which the 
English pride themselves on, under the impression 
that it is conservatism : 

“For the first time within a quarter of a centary 
Norwood Cemetery was last midnight the scene of the 
burial of the corpse of a felo de se without Christian 
rites. The coroner’s jury, which last evening at six 
o’clock found that the commercial clerk, William 
George Williams, had commited the crime of self- 
murder, imposed upon Mr. Sergeant Payne the neces- 
sity of issuing his warrant for the burial of the body 
by torchlight, between that time and midnight. The 
last verdict of felo de se returned at Guy’s Hospital 
was in the case of a person that died there twenty 
years ago, and on that occasion the horrible form of 
driving a stake into the body was gone through. The 
ghastly ceremony was performed in the burial-ground 
adjacent to the hospital, and is said to have been almost 
the las¢instance in which that obsolete barbarism was 
exercised in London. Lest the tradition should be, by 
any misconception, carried out in the present case, the 
coroner expressly ordered that no stake should be 


“About nine o’clock last night a common market 
cart, drawn by an old horse, emerged from the hospital 
gates. The end of a deal coffin hung over the tail- 
board, and the name ‘ Williams,’ written on it with a 
piece of chalk, showed that it contained the body of the 
suicide. In the course of an hour the cart, with its 
burden, was drawn up on the highway alongside a 
hedge at Norwood. The night watchman at the ceme- 
tery was called, and informed of the business on hand. 
The functionaries at the cemetery were just going to 
bed, and were completely taken by surprise by the pro- 
duction of the warrant for an immediate burial so late 
at night, for a case of the kind had not occurred there 
for twenty-six years. Mr. Gardiner, the superintendent, 
sent messengers to the neighboring public-house, and 
was tortunate enough to find two grave-diggers there. 
These men were promptly set to work to dig a grave at 
the southeast corner of the cemetery, beneath some 
lime trees. When the grave was deep enough, the cart, 
which had been left out on the high road, was driven 
into the grounds. The men unceremoniously lifted the 
coffin from the cart, and guided by the flickering light 
of the lanterns, carried it to the roughly-made grave. 
The excavation was longer than the coffin, and at 
either end near the bottom a candle was stuck into the 
earth, where, screened from the wind, which blew 
strongly and whistled through the trees, they cast a 
sickly light upon the yellow clay. The coffin was 
lowered into its place by means of ropes, the earth was 
instantly shoveled in and stamped down, the lights 
were put out, and all was over.” 





Capture and Escape of a Young Lady from 
the Indians, 


Miss Sarah Jane Luster was living in Texas in the | my single shell rifle like lightning and had only put jon 
family of a Mr. Babb. The house was visited during | the cap when I heard a move above and behind me, and 





the absence of all the men by a party of Comanche In- | 





MISS LUSTER’S CAPTURE AND ESCAPE FROM THE COMANCHE INDIANS. 


dians, who killed Mrs. Babb, and discovered Miss 
Luster, who hac taken refuge in a loft, by her uttering 
an involuntary groan at the sight of the murder of Mrs, 
Babb. The Indians carried Miss Luster off as a captive, 
to theircamp. Here she formed the resolution to es- 
cape, and noticing a very fleet horse in their possession 
she stole out one night to flee with him, but was driven 
back to her lodge by the barking of the dogs. A second 
attempt, made upon so rainy and stormy a night that 
even the dogs had sought shelter, was successful. After 
three days and nights of continuous riding, she became 
so worn out with fatigue and anxiety, that tying the 
horse to her body with a lariat, she lay down to sleep, 
and awoke to find herself again a captive in the hands 
of another tribe of Indians, the Kiowas. Being carried 
to the camp ot her new captors, she only busied herself 
with new plans of escape, and was this time successful 
in her first attempt. Stealing away from them at night 
with her favorite horse, after days and nights of anxious 
traveling she reached the Santa Fe road, sixty miles 
east of Cow Creek, Colonel Leavenworth’s headquarters, 
where her escape being reported, the colonel sent an 
escort to bring her safely to thecamp. Itissuch scenes 
of daring and suffering that fii the women of our West- 
ern borders to be the mothers of the Western pioneers, 
who are the models and examples of bravery all over 
the world. 


TIGER-SHOOTING, 

Coronet Bacort, writing from Nugode, Cen- 
tral Provinces, India, gives the following account of an 
adventure with aliger. After detailing adventures with 
these savage and dangerous animals, which equal in 
marvelousness those told by Gordon Cumming ani the 
French African bunters, he thus descrites his last ad- 
venture. He has told of one adventure, and continues: 


*“* However, my next lark with them was a most won- 
derful business, and God’s mercy alone saved me, I 
heard of another bill by the bed of the river, all immense 
boulder stones and heavy bush willow jungle. Off I 
went, and, having taken up a position at the end of a 
sort of island, told the beaters to g0 up the banks all 
round and try if he was there, by throwing in volleys of 
stones. I was standing quietly waiting, when to my 
horror, three huge tigers walked out, touching one 
another. There was no retreating; the beasts saw me 
in their road, and I knew I must fight it out; so I 
opened the ball, and as the leading one looked up to 
charge, I sent a shell on the point of his shoulder and 
emashed it to bits. So close were the tigers to each 
other, that he turned round and laid hold of his neigh- 





| see none, and, of course, did not dare to move. I loadea 








BURIAL OF A SUICIDE AT MIDNIGHT. 


bor, and all three returned, to my delight, into the 
covert, growling, roaring and fighting. But only for a 
moment—two came out agein, at me. I gave them a ball 
each, most steadily and coolly placed, one—the first— 
turning up che bauk on my right and the other to my 
left, and there was I left in a most charming position, 
with three wounded tigers all around me, and I could 


one tiger, or rather tigress, coming down upon me, I 


turned sharp and sent a ball smashing through her side, 
and she attempted to run up the bank again, but fell 
backward dead at my feet. No sooner was this over than 
the other came down to my right, and I gave him a right 
and left and sent him staggering back. He crossed the 
bank and was going up the hill on the other side, and 
although I could not see him, I heard his huge body slip 
and crash through the underwood, and breathed again 
very much more freely, 





“T reloaded my guns, stcoped down, and had a jolly 


drink of water, for to tell you the truth my tongue was 
pretty dry, and I should not be far out if I said the 
want of moisture was caused by someghing very like a 
‘blue funk.’ It nearly required all the nerve I had. 
Well, alas! I was doomed to a still greater trial. There 
was my first wounded bird, of whom I had seen 
nothing; so I thought with one I might venture out of 
my place, so got up on the bank as quickly as possible, 
and ordered the beaters again to throw in a volley of 
stones. This was answered by a roar; but old striped 
jacket would not come out; but a man in a tree said he 
was moving about, bleeding very much. I could not 
get to the tree, for I should have had to creep through 
the jungle. At last I was told he had laid down ina 
very thick clump near a rising bit of sand. I was not 
inc)ined to lose him, and did not like going in at him in 
such awful ground. However, after many attempts to 
force him out, I sent all the beaters off, took three of 
my keepers with spare guus, and walked toward the 
rising sand. I threw stone after stone into the 
clump; but not a sound. I moved on, and when within 
three yards of the place, one of my men swore he could 
see him under the covert. I looked, and looked in vain, 
I could see nothing; so, catching up my single shell 
rifle, told my men in‘a whisper, ‘I will goon. If I put 
my hand behind me, one man is to stand fast, with my 
double rifle ready, the others to retreat slowly.’ I moved 
on about two paces when I thought I saw my friend, 
and put my hand behind me, knowing that when once 
a tiger sees any one move away after he is discovered 
he charges at once, It did not take a second, I barely 
got my hand back on my rifle wnen the huge beast was 
on me. I had to throw my body back to get my rifle up 
without its touching him. The blood and breath trom 
bis mouth spattered all over my face, hands and neck, 
But, by God’s goodness, I was steady, and pulled as he 
came on. The shell entered the brow just over the 
eye, burst in the brain, and literally blew his skull to 
pieces. He fell dead, with his formidable paws not 
four inches from my feet. I thanked God and sat down, 
when a yell from all the beaters (some 300) made me 
more refreshed.” 








THE LEGEND OF GRAFENSPRUNG. 


Exsernarp IIL., Count of Wurtemperrc, had 
two children, Ulric and Lida, Ulric in a battle had 
been forced by superior numbers to retreat. His father 
reproached him with not remaining upon the field of 
battle either alive or dead, and after the manner of the 
rude barons of the middle ages, cut the cloth from the 
front of his usual seat at table, thus signifying to him 
that he had not earned his bread. This subject has fur- 
nished a theme to Schiller for one of his ballads, and a 
subject to Ary Scheffer for one of his finest paintings. 
Ulrie regained his reputation by throwing away his life 
upon another occasion when he had gained a victory. 
The father’s life was then lonely and sad, so that from 
being called Eberhard the Fighter, he was called Eber- 
hard the Weeper, and this last is the name of another 
masterpiece by Scheffer. His daughter Lida, however, 
still remained to him. She had been betrothed by her 
brother before his death to his friend, Count Wolf, of 
Ebernstein, but after his death, despite the supplica- 





TIGER SHOOTING IN INDIA. 


tions of both parties who loved each other, Eberhard 
betrothed her anew to Conrad, his nephew and his heir. 
In honor of these espousals a grand tournament was 
held, to which there came an unknown knight, arrayed 
in black, who challenged Conrad. The tators 
thought he was Wolf, of Ebernstein, but Eberhard 
ed in him his lost son Ulric, who had thus 
returned from the grave to vindicate his word to his 
sister and his friend. Rising, therefore,with a cry of sur- 
Poet and distress, he hastened toward the unknown 
ht, who suddenly disappeared before he reached his 
side. Despite this apparition, Eberhard remained 
firm in his purpdse of having Lida marry his nephew. 
Then Wolf went to the wars, hoping to gain fame or 
death, but the result was that he lost all his property, 
was conquered an@ forced to become a poor fugitive 
m his ancestral home. As thus wandering, he 
returned to his former castle to ask a temporary refuge 
from its new owner, and alighting at the gate to demand 
admission, his favorite steed, Tador, was stolen by his 
faithless retainer. A,few days afterward, while wander- 
ing disconsolate on toot, mourning his wretched fate, 
his ear ca'ches the sound of a horse in tull gallop, and 
suddenly Tador dashes u , bearing upon his 
back his lost love, Lida. er father had bought Tador 
from the false thief, and given him to Lida for her own 
steed, to be ridden in the marriage procession, when 
the priest should complete her betrothal to Conrad. 
But the loving animal had broken trom the procession, 
and by some instinct had sought its master, bringing 
his mistress safely to him. It needed but a few hurried 
words of love, and Wolf, mounting his recovered steed, 
took Lida behind him,and together they sought to escape 
to some more propitious spot, where their mutual 
love could compensate for the loss of all the rest of the 
world. Happy in their reunion, they set boldly out, 
but lo! suddenly in their front they met the retainers of 
Eberhard, who had scattered in search of their master’s 
lost daughter. A worse fate than death in each other’s 
arms was before them. Turning to his companion, 
Wolf asked, with a kiss, whether she would ride with 
him everywhere. Lida replied only with returning his 
kiss, and grasping his waist in a tighter and more 
passionate embrace. ‘Twas done as soon as said. 
Turning Tador short round, and sinking his rowels 
deep in his side, they shot like an arrow from a bow 
to the cliff, and plunging down, sealed their devotion by 
their death. The cliff to this day bears the name of 
Gratensprung, the Count’s Leap, and is near the little 
town of Ebernstein on the Rhine, which was formerly 
the seat of the Count who is the hero of the legend, 











LAWYERS AS SOLDIERS. 


Art the close of the last century when all ranks 
of the English nation armed in order that they might 
drive the Frenchmen into the sea if the First Napoleon 
should venture to throw a hostile force on their shores, 
the lawyers of London raised three separaté volunteer 
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A LEGEND OF GRAFENSPRUNG. 


corps. Instead of combiniug their numbers, the Inns 
of Court established two regiments—the B. I. C. A., or 
Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Association, and the Tem- 
ple Corps; the B.1.C.A. was also called the Lincoln’s Inn 
Volunteers; and when the Temple Corps received from 
Sheridan the sobriquet of the “ Devil’s Own,” the mob 
christened the Lincoln’s Inn men the “ Devil’s Invinci- 
bles.”” Of these two bodies the Temple Corps was the 
more favorably known. It was confined to members of 
the bench and bar, and legal dignitaries swelled its 
numbers. Of this corps Erskine was colonel; and, 
speaking of him, Lord Campbell says: “I did once, and 
only once, see him putting his men through their 
manceuvres, On a@ summer’s evening in the Temple 
Gardens, and I well recollect that he gave the word of 
command from a paper which he held before him, and 
in which I conjectured that his ‘instructions’ were 
written out as in a brief.” 

An active rivalry and some ill-feeling existed between 
the two corps. In the estimation of the public and also 
of the legal profession, the Lincoln’s Inn Corps was the 
inferior regiment. The “Devil’s Own’”’ comprised a 
larger number of judges and distinguished leaders of 
the bar, and declined to enroll any student or lawyer 
who was not a member of an Inn of Court. On the other 
hand the “‘Invincibles’’ were glad to increase their 
number with recruits drawn from the inferior rank of 
the profession, The admission of attorneys subjected 
the corps to jokes equally humorous and pungent. It 
was said that when Lieutenant-Colonel Cox, the Master 





in Chancery, who commanded the corps, gave the word 
** Charge,”’ two-thirds of bis rank and file took out their 
note-books and wrote down 6s. 8d. Notwithstanding 
the ungenerous ridicule cast upon the B. I. C. A., sev- 
eral eminent lawyers served in its ranks. John Scott 
was on its roll after his elevation to the peerage, and 


| Attorney-General Law (subsequently Lord Ellenbo- 


rough) was retained for many months in the awkward 
squad because he failed to satisfy the requirements of 
the drill-sergeant. 

** During the long war,”’ Eldon used to say, “ I became 
one of the Lincoln’s Inn Volunteers, Lord Ellenborough 
at the same time being one of that corps. It happened, 
unfortunately for the military character of both of us, 
that we were turned out of the awkward squadron for 
awkwardness. I think Ellenborough was more awkward 
than I was, but others thought it was difficult to, deter- 
mine which of us was the worst.”’ This expulsion cer- 
tainly did not occur at an early date of the regiment’s 
career, and it may be presumed that the ejectment 
never actually occurred; but that Eldon and Ellenbo- 
rough were irregular attendants and awkward soldiers 
on parade can be easily believed by the present writer, 
who, without arrogance, may claim for himself the honor 
of being the most inefficient private in the existing Inns 
of Court Corps. 

«IT think,” said Lord Eldon, when he wasan old man, 
* the finest sight I ever beheld was the great review in 
Hyde Park before George III. The king, in passing, ad- 


| dressed Tom Erskine, who was colonel, asking him the 


name of his corps. He answered the ‘ Devil’s Own.’ 
| The Lincoln’s Inn Volunteers always went by the name 
| of the ‘ Devil’s Invincibles.’’’ The king’s courtesy to 
| the Templars filled the hearts of the Invincibles with 
jealousy and wrath; for they received no similar at- 
tention. 
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EoOoME INCIDENTS, 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
Mistaken for a Burglar. 


A Nashville pa) gives an account of one of its re- 
rters who, while engaged in the eager search for an 
item at a late hour of the night, when all honest men 
are su to be in bed, was mistaken for a burglar 
by two px and considering discretion the bet- 
ter part of valor, attempted foo! 'y to escape by run- 





ning. The policemen, however, relying upon the ac- 
; . 





MISTAKEN FOR A BURGLAR. 


curacy of the equally apposite proverb, that the wicked 
flee when no man pursueth, set off in the chase. It 
began to appear as though it would be a difficult matter 
for the reporter, but his genius was equal to the emer- 
gency, and hastily doubling upon his pursuers, he 
turned sharply round a corner and climbed a tree he 
found fortunately handy, and remained there concealed 
until the hunt was over. The moral he derives from 
his adventure is, don’t run away unless you can run 
fast enough to escape. 


Tarring and Feathering a Judge. 


At Santa Cruz, California, a justice named Rodehouse 
was trying a man named C. J. Richards, for having 
committed a trespass, when the friends of the accused, 
being desirous to see justice done though the heavens 
should fall, came into the court-room in a body, and 





TARRING AND FEATHERING A JUDGE. 


disregarding the sanctity of the law, seized the judge, 
carried him forcibly away from the bench, and tarred 
and feathered him. It would seem that this reverence 
for the law is not considered anything very extraordin- 
ary in that locality, since the authors of this extra vio- 
lation of the judicial ermine were tried for the offense 
and punished with one day’s imprisonment. 


Sensation at the Harlem Depot. 


Last week as the Harlem Depot was filled one day 
with the usual crowd gathered before the starting of the 
express train for Albany, two ladies came in and pro- 
ceeded to take seats in the cars. One of them was 
young and fair, the other was fair but older. Just as 
the younger of the two was stepping upon the platform 


of the car, an elderly gentleman stepped up, and taking | 





SENSATION AI THE HARLEM DEPOT. 
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THE GRACE DARLING OF AMERICA. 


her by the arm prevented her, at the same time calling 
upon a policeman to arrest hercompanion. The young 
lady appealed to those present to prevent this interfer- 
ence with her personal freedom, saying that she was of 
age and able to take care of herself. The old gentleman 
persisted, and conquered by superior force, carrying her 
away in triumph. The young lady’s companion, seeing 
their purpose, whatever it was, was defeated, returned, 
to the carriage in which they had come, and drove 
away. The whole affair occupied but a few minutes, 
and though it produced great excitement among those 
present, the entire train being emptied of its passen- 
gers who were attracted by the scene, neither of the 
parties dropped a single word which could afford any 
clue either as to who they were, what relation they held 
to each other, or what was the origin of the difficulty. 
This fact, which of itself was convincing proof that they 


see 





MISTAKEN FOR A DEER. 


were well-bred people, added fresh fuel to the excite- 
ment, and gave —— scope to the imagination of 
the curious and the gossips who are always represented 
in sufficient numbers in every promiscuous gathering. 


The American Grace Darling. 


We give in another page of this issue, the portrait of 
Miss Ida Lewis, the heroine whose last exploit is here 
illustrated. Three men started out in a skiff, to rescue 
a sheep which had by accident been washed out into 
deep water, but owing to the gale blowing at the time 
off shore, they were unable to return. Miss Ida Lewis, 
the daughter of the keeper of Lime Rock light, seeing 
their danger, took the lighthouse boat, and putting 
out, saved them, brought the skiff in, in tow, and going 
out again, saved the sheep. 
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A SCENE AT THE TAX OFFICE, CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Mistaken for a Deer. 
An insane man named Manuel Uriah escaped re- 
cently from his keeper, near Sparta, Wis., and was seen 
in the woods bya Mr. Amey, who mistook him for a 


| deer, and wounded him fataily. 





Night Scene in the Tax Office. 


A Dr. Wohlforth was recently summoned, late at 
night, to go and see a young man, who had been seized 
with a fit in the tax office, in the stone building on 
Chambers street, next to the new court-house, now 
building. He found the young man suffering from an 
epileptic fit, and administered the remedies usual on 
such occasions. The young mn soon recovered, and was 


A COITEDEN TS, 


able to sit alone; when one of the persons who had 
summoned the dcctor began to abuse him in such vile 
language as seems to be the vernacular of our city 
officers. When the doctor remonstrated at such con- 
duct, the person commenced throwing inkstands, books, 
paper-weights, and any handy weapon at the doctor, 
who of course made as hasty a retreat as possible, but 
was followed for some distance in the street by lis 
assailant. Calling the next day at the office, Dr. Wohl- 
forth, despite his inquiries, could obtain neither the 
name nor the whereabouts of the ruffian. It would 
seem from this recent incident that such open outrages 
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A TRAGEDIAN IN 


A NEW ROLE, 


are growing to be the ordinary manners of our city 
officials and clerks. 
A Tragedian in a New Role. 

A young tragedian playing in Newark, New Jersey, 
appeared the other evening in a new réle. A band 
having gone over from New York to serenade a new 
married couple, but finding they had left the city, the 
band were upon the point of returning, when they 
were met by our tragedian, who prevailed upon them 
to give him the serenade. The band being desirous to 
play, did so, and the young actor received duly next 
day in the papers the honor of the serenade. It 


appears, however, that after it was over, he invited the 
band to a lager bier saloon, where the scene we have 
illustrated occurred. 


After treating the musicians, and 





A LEOPARD ON THE RAMPAGE, 


repeating the process, the owner of the bier asked for 
his money. He was told with a ic air to charge it, 
but being a German, he was not sufficiently impressed 
with the dramatic action, accompanying the request to 
accede. The actor then offered his watch as security, 
but being only a piece of stage property, the Teuton 
again declined, and was in process of taking off his 
coat to proceed further in his demands, when one of 
the band generously advanced the money. Though 
the musicians are not sportiny men, yet they are still 
aware that it is not strictly according to the rules for 
them to play and pay. 
A Leopard on the Rampage, 

A leopard recently escaped from his cage, in John 

Robinson’s Menagerie, while it was exhibiting in Cin- 





AN INFAMOUS WRETCH,. 
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A MILK THIEF, 


cinnati. The first intimation the keepers had of his 
escape was his leaping upon a dog and killing him. 
His appetite for blood being roused but not sated by 
this, be attacked and disposed of another dog, and then 
leaped upon the back of an elephant. The keepers bad 
fled in terror. The elephant, however, seized the 
leopard with his trunk and hurled him about a dozen 
yards against the lions’ cage. There was a great 
hubbub for a few moments among the animals. The 
lions roared,jand the noise he had created, added to the 
effects of his unexpected} reception by the elephant, so 
cowed the leopard that he retreated,thoroughly subdued 
into a corner, when, the assistants taking courage and 
returning, he was easily eaptured and returned to his 
cage. 





STRANGE BUT TRUE. 


An Infamous Wretch. 


A man, seemingly about twenty-five, and of respect- 
able appearance, called at the house of Mr. Peter Hart- 
man, in Brooklyn, the other day, and stated that he had 
been sent to examine the gas metre. Mr. Hartman’s 
mother, who happened to be the only person in the 
house, allowed him to enter. Soon afterward he came 
again to her and demanded payment for a pretended 
bill for painting the house last summer; upon her tell- 
ing him to return when her son was in, he commenced a 
brutal attack upon her, striking her forcibly in the face, 
knocking her down, and then kicking her. The neigh- 
bors hearing her screams for help, rushed in to her 
assistance, but the wretch had escaped before they 
arrived. It is supposed that his intention was to strike 
the old lady senseless, and then to rob the house. No 
clue has yet been found as to who he was. 
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CAPT. WOGLOM, CAPTURES A THIEF. 


A Milk Thief. 


A correspondent gives a story of a gentleman near 
Selma, Alabama, who was greatly annoyed at finding 
every pow and then that one of his favorite cows was 
dry at milking time, having evidently been just drained 
ofall her milk. Finally, by close watching, he one day 
detected the thief, and to his surprise found it a snake 
of the kind known as a cow-snake. The creature was 
at least five feet long, and as large as a man’s arm at the 
shoulder. It performed the operation most expedi- 
tiously and deftly, nor did the cow seem to be averse to 
the process. 


Strange but True. 
We have an account sent us of two poor women who 





made a house in a hollow tree near Louisville, Kentucky, 
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and bad made of it rather a comfortable home. It was 
eertainly more of a shelter than some of the attics such 
as we re; resent this week upon our first page, and has 


] when you first 


‘Do the few fish who are hooked 
and get off te!l ‘heir friends and n: bors that a salmon- 
fly is not the most desirable g to put in their 


the extra indueement of being free from al! charge for | mouths ? 


Unfortunately, however, there are hot enough 
treea to accommo late all those who would 
to escape the payment of rent, 
Captain Woglom Captures a Thief. 
A few evenings ego, Captain Woylom, of the police in 
Brooklyn, saw a ron my atasusp‘cious hour ot the nieht 
wylk «ng with a box of tea under his arm. The 
captain led him and asked him where he got it. The 
man replied it was nove of his business, Differing, 
however, from this opinion, the captain insisted on rur- 
suing his inquiries, wh: n the thief dropped the box to 
the side-wa k and commenced an attack upon the police 
officer, but soon found that he had reckoned without his 
host, for the captain, by a well-directed blow, issuing 


straight from the shoulder and landing under the thief’s | 


ear, laid }om on the ground. On his removal, the only 
concern the thief had was not from the consequences 
of his arrest, but a sort of semi-professional mortifica- 
tion in havivg been thus overcome in the practice of 
the manly art. His excuse, however, was, that the 
fatigue incident upon carrying ti e tea-vox was the cause | 
or his defeat. He will, however, have a: opportunity to | 
rest qu.etly long enough to recover. 





Lord Mansfield and the Cordon Riots. 


Lorp Expon AnD H1s Oxrent.—Lord Eldon 
used to tell the following story of bumself: ‘‘ 1 was coun- 
sel for a highwayman at Durham, who was certainly 
guil'y, but agairst wnom no sufficient case was made 
out by legal evidence. I would not aid the prosecution 
by cross-examination, end, remaining quiet, my client 
was acquitted and discharged. Sitting in my lodgings 
in the evening, a very ill-looking fellow, whose face I had 
seen before, but could nou at first recollect where—for 
he had changed his dress—burst in, my clerk being ab- 
sent, and said: ‘ Lawyer Scott, you owe me two guineas. 
You were my counselor to-day, and you did nothing for 
me. Iam therefore come to have my fee back again; 
and my fce I will have.’ I seized the poker aud said: 
‘Sirrah, although you esca) to-day when you deserved 
to be hanged, you shall hanged to-morrow for at- 
tempting to rob me, unless you instantly depart.’ At 
that moment my clerk luckily came in and the highway- 
man slunk off, or I am not sure that he would not have 
carried away with him not only his own fee, but all the 
fees I had received on the circuit.” 


A suowek of meteoric stones fell on the 30th 
of May im the territory of Saint Mernin, in the Depart- 





On Friday, June 2, 1780, when the sixty | 
thousand rioters, headed by Lord George Gordon, a 
half-witted noblem in, ma:ched from st. George’s Fields 
over London Bridg , and through the city to West- 
minster, Lord Mansfield was one of the peers who were | 
subjected t» Liutal insult on t!.elr way to their House 
of Purliament. As ‘his ca:riage passe | Parliament street 
he was icceivid with yells, and the windows of the 
eoach were broken with stones. Before the servants of 
the House of Lorde succeeded in rescuing him from the 
rabble, he had been subjected tosuch personal violence 
that on taking his seat on the woolsack, as Lord Thur- 
low’s sni stilute, he showed maiks of indignity in his 
torr robes and disordered wig. Wien that day of na 
tional disgrace bad closed, he drove from Westminster 
to his house wiihout again encountering the defenders 
of our reformed religion. 

But the mob resolved to wreak their vengeance upon 
bim m a more signal manner. Hatred of the judge 
who wus unan:mous!y alowed to be the most accom- 
plidhed und larned lawyer of his time, was one of the 
motives which inspired them tu besiege the Temple, in 
the hope ot des.roying the while accursed tnbe of 
which he was a couspicuous clilef. To sack the Temple 
was beyond their ; ower, but they were able to burn the 
Chief J ustice’s |ieuse in the north-east corner of Blooms- 
b Square. On the night of June 6, when the riot 

eu permitied to rage for four or five days, a dense 
mass of insurgents surrounded the mansion, and speed- 
ily accomplished the work of destruction. The attack 
had been anticipated, but no adequate means had been 
taken tor the Chief Justice’s protection. Magistrates, 
indeed, had wished to surround the house with toot- 
guards, bui fearing that the presence o: the soldiers 
would increase rather tuan lessen the danger, Lord 
Mansfield reques:ed that they ssould be stationed in 
the church of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, away trom the 
ebservation of stragglers. It was thought tiat in case 
of an sitack the detachment could leave their place of 
concealment, and drive the mob trum the square. 
When the rioters, however, eftered the square, their 
pumber was so great that the soldiers made no attempt 
to disperse thim. After the leaders of the rout struck 
the front door with hammers and iron bars, the earl 
and his countess escaped by a postern gate from their 
which were speedily in the hands of the rab- 
The assailants were enthusiasts—not thieves. De- 
atruction was ordered; robbery was denounved, ‘‘ Death 
to Thieves!" was the cry. Of course the patriots were 
permitted to eat the contents of their enemy’s larder 
fo drain his wine;:but apart from victuals and 
drink they took away nothing of the judge’s property. 
broke mirrors, slit pictures down and across, and 
costly furniture into the bonfires which made 
the gloomy square bright as daylight. One scoundrel 
‘was seen throwing a Dayne 4 of silver plate and gold 
coin into the flames, and as the precious metals left his 
bands, he thanked God that they would not be spent on 
masses. When the house bad been thoroughly gutted 
and sacked it was set on fire. 

The loss of his library, containing books given him 
by P gr annotated by Bolingbroke, and manuscripts 
by neftwn hand, was the part of his misfortune which 
Lerd Mansfield felt most acutely. There was (if the 

entary reporters may be trusted) deep sensa- 
in the House of Peers, when the earl, on June 19, 
not a fortnight after the destruction of his mansion, 
gaid, ‘‘ My lords, the noble duke who last a.idressed the 
House ig utterly mistaken in supposing that the employ- 
ment ofthe military to suppress the late riots proceeded 
from any «xtraordiuary exertions of the royal preroga- 
tive, and in his inference that we were living under 
‘law. Ihold that His Majesty, in the orders he 
issued by the advice of his minis‘ers, acted perfectly 
and scrictly in accordance with the common law of the 
land and the principles of the constitution; and I will 
give you my reasons within as short a compass as pos- 
sible. I have not consu'ted books; indeed J have nene to 
" These are the riots described in Dickens’s 

** Barnaby Rudge.” 











Carprnat Worser’s Buriat-Piace.—Wolsey’s 
remains were privately interred in one of the chapels 
of the Abbey at Leicester, which has long been reduced 
to a mass of shapeless ruins, The cardina) had, how- 
ever, designed a sumptuous receptacle for his remains. 
Adjoining the east end of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor 
is a stone edifice, built by King Henry VII., as a burial- 
place for himself and his successors; but this prince 
afterward altering his purpose, began the more noble 
structure at Westminster, and the Windsor fabric 
— = neglected until Wolsey obtained a grant of it 
from Henry VIII. The cardinal, with a profusion of 
expense unknown to former ages, designed and began 
here a most sumptuous monument for himself, from 
whence this building obtained the name of Wolsey’s 
Tomb-House. This monument was magnifieently built; 
and at the time of the cardinal’s disgrace 4,250 ducais 
bad been paid to a etatusry of Florence for the work 
already done; and £80 18s, sterling had been paid for 
gilding ou y the half of this costly monument. It thus 
remained unficished. In 1646 it was plundered by the 
rebels of its statues aod figures of g'lt copper. The 
tomb-house is now in process of decoration as a me- 
morial to the lute Prince-Consori. Wolsey had also 
execut:d for Lim at Rome a beautiful marbie sarcopha- 
gus, but which did not arrive in time for the burial of 
the cardinal. It lay neglected for two centuries and 
three-quarters, when it was removed to the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and in it were placed Neison’s re- 
mains. 


Tur author of ‘Fishing in Norway” asks 
the fo‘lawing pertinent quesiions: Where does the sal- 
mon go when he is in the sea? You may catch him in 
galt water as he is going up to the rivers; but where does 
he spend the rest o:! his time during the six months or 
so he passes in the ocean? Was ever one caught out in 
the far ocean? What does he take a fly for? A trout 
fy is an imitation; buta salmon-fly is like nothing in 
heaven or earth. Moreover, as far as 1 know, salmon 
do not eat real flies. 
mon do eat in fresh water. When you catch them, their 
stomachs are always empty. Surely, a large Namsen 


, all silver twist and goiden pheas.nt feathers, is like 
a a salmon can ever have seen. Besides, a salmon 
wil) take a boiled prawn; surely he can never have seen 
that before. And, thirdly, I wantto know why the more 
@ river is fished, the shyer the fish are? You will Gud 
this to be the case not only toward the end of the season, 


In fact, itis bard to say what sal- | 


ment of the Aube, France. M. Doubrée gives the fol- 
lowing account of the phenomenon: The weather being 


fine and dry and only’a few clouds in the sky, at about 


4:45 in the morning, a luminous mass was seen to cross 
the sky with great rapidity, and shedding a great light 
between Mesgrigny and Payns. A few seconds after this 


| appearance, three loud explosions, like the report of 
| cannon, were heard at the intervals of one or two 
| seconds, 
| kets, followed the first, and 


Several minor explosions, like those of mus- 
AnA one ath like 
the discharge of skirmishers. After the detonations a 
tongue of fire darted toward the earth, and at the same 
time a hissing noise was heard like that of a squib, but 
much louder, This, again, was followed by a dull, 
heavy sound, which a person compared to that of ashell 
striking the earth near him. After a long search he 
perceived, at the distance of about 200 feet from the 
place where he Was when he heard the noise, 9 spot 
where the earth had been newly disturbed. He ax- 
amined the place, and saw a blaek stone at the bottom 
of ahole nine inches deep, which it seemed to have 
formed. This stone weighs nearly ten pounds. On the 
following day a gendarme named Framonnet picked up 
another meteoric stone of the same nature, weig! 
nearly seven pounds, at about 2,000 feet distant from 
where the first fell. A third stone was found on the lst 
of June by aman named Prosat, 5,000 to 6,000 feet from 
the two epots above referred to. This last meteorite 
weighs nearly four pounds and a half, 


A GENTLEMAN who has received numerous 
answers to a matrimonial advertisement has written a 
letter to the Birmingham Gazette, in which he says: ‘1 
observed curiously enough that the suitors for my 
hand were sharply divided into two classes. One was 
made up of women who were young, or comparatively 





class was old, and had money, but could not spell. 
There was not among the appiicants a single young 
woman who had money. There was not a single old 
woman without money. The facta are curious, but 
easy of explanation. A young woman with money) 
easily gets married; without money she is sometimes 
reduced to desperation, and takes to answering adver- 
tisements as a last resource. And an old woman with- 
out money is so undesirable a mate, and her case is 
generally so hopeless, that she thinks it useless to make 
any matrimonial overtures whatever, even through the 
medium of an advertisement. If she have money, 
though, she has some hope, however infelicitous all her 
other circumstances may be.” 


A coop story is in circulation of a certain 
doctor, who sometimes drank a good deal at dinner. He 
was summoned one evening to see a lady patient when 
he was mre than “ half-seas over,” and conscious that 
he was so. On feeling her pulse and finding himself 
unable to count its beats, he muttered: “‘ Drunk, by 
Jove.” Next morning, recollecting the circumstance, 
he was greatly vexed, and just as he was thinking what 
explanation he should offer to the lady, a letter was put 
in his hand. “ She too well knew,” said the letter, “ that 
he had discovered the unfortunate condition in which 
she was when he visited her;”’ and she entreated him to 
keep the matter a secret, in consideration of the enclosed 
—a $100 bill. 





——_————— 


Tae OccupaTION oF EMPRESSES AND QUEENS. 
—Homer has given us some notion of the employment 
of Princesses of his day, one of the most interesting 
episodes in his immortal epic being a descriptive ac. 
count of the daughters of Ulysses engaged with their 
needles. It is curious to observe how that domestic 
occupation survives, although its mode has greatly 
changed, and is still occasionally indulged in by living 
Empresses and Queens, to relieve their minds from the 
cares of State aad the weariness of Courts, Thus, the 
Empress of the French, the Empress of Russia, and the 
Queens of Spain and Bavaria, we are told by Court 
newsmen, beguile their hours with the Grover and 
Baker Sewing Machines. The needle, as used in the 
old-fashioned way, is fast departing from our domiciles, 
but we have a far better substitute in these invaluable 
and elegant machines; indeed, as the Times says: ‘To 
possess a Sewing Machine, and to know how to use it, 
is to possess a little mine of wealth.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A Great Story.—It will be seen by an ad- 
vertisement elsewhere that the New York Weekly is 
publishing another new story from the pen of the re- 
nowned romancer, Leon Lewis. The name of this new 
production is “*The Water Wolf; or, The Demon of the 
Bermudas,” and it is beyond question the very best ro- 
mance which its talented author has yet given to the 
world. It is full of the most exciting scenes and inci- 
dents, and while reading it the world and its cares are 
entirely iorgotten, and the reader seems to be living 
among the characters of whom he is read‘ng, so great a 
hold does the story take upon the imagination. Every 
lover of romance should secure the opening chapters, 
and our word for it, they will not be slow to obtain what 
follows, 


Persons desirous of obtaining first quality 
diamonds will find it to their advantage to call upon 
Mr. Hidner, at 422), Broadway (up stairs), where they 
will find the best cf everything in the line. 


eS 


(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !—Neither wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are exempt from suffering. All incur the penalt: 
for neglect or disobedience of nature’s laws. Let all 
who suffer from any of the ills to which females are 
Kable discard that :entiment of false delicacy, and try 
the magical effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or Female’s 
Friend, which acta like a charm in relieving pain and 
controlling the nervous system. Its use will, in many 
cases, prevent those troublesome complaints that invite 
premature old age. A notice of this remedy would not 
| ind a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 

safe and reliable. For valuable information to invalids 








paraphiet, to HARRAL BIS 
Agents for Proprietor. 


Holloway’s Ointment.—Indolent Ul« 
cers of the leg, which date several years back, bave been 


.» New York, 
5692-604 





cured by this Ointment 





but also will experience the same thing the next year 


in two weeks, Piasters, em- 
brocations, &c., bad all failed, ~*~ 


so, and who could spell, but had no money. The other | 


and heads of families, send Sry wy ~ for ay 
CO. 


Purge out the Morbid Humors of the 
Blood, by a dose or two of AYER’S PILIA, and you 
Will have clearer heads as well as bodies. 


cA 





Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 


and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Museum, Menagerie and Drama. Third Week and 
Continued Success of the talented Comedienne, MRS. 
G.C. HOWARD, who oat in her original person- 
ation of TOPSEY, TO every Afternoon at 2; 
Evening at uo in the American Drama, entitled 
UNCLE TOM’S © . in 6 Acts, 12 Tableaux, and 
with all its Original Music and Effects. On exhibition, 
at all hours, the ENTIRE VAN AMBURGH COLLEC- 


TION OF LIVING WILD INOLUDING A 
GIRAFFE—over 15 feet high. A Giant and Giantébs, 
each over eight feet 3 Ss 
Gordon Learn: 


Seal, , Grand Aquaria, and 200,000 other 
Curiosit A Leopard Child. 


Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 
agin scti a MAGNIFIC: , RELI- 
GIOUS, HISTORICAL: SPEOTACULAR, soOLOGTOAL, 
DRAMA, in which the LIVING WILD ANIMALS will 
be conspicuously introduced. 


FARO CHECKS. 
Patent Compressed Ivory, 144 inch—300 White, 200 
Red, 100 Blue—with Splits, Markers and Cappers, com- 
lete. Price, $72 per set. Poker Checks, $10 per 100, 
‘o orders filled unless accompanied with a deposit. 
WM. M. WELLING, 571 Broadway, 
Op, 


posite Metropolitan Hotel. 
Proved 











“A Household 
Necessity.”’ 


Broox.irn, Nov. 24, 1866.—Judge Marshall, of Herki- 
mer County, joins me in saying for general family 
use we have tried — to equal it for economy and 
value. You justly term it “‘a household necessity.” 
AUGUSTUS MORAUD. 


Westport, Dec. 29, 1866.—I can with confidence 
recommend it as economical and thorougb in its effects, 
AMES SNEIBERT. 


My family considers it the best and most economical 
article for household purposes that we have ever used, 
J. W. SIMONTON, 

General Manager of Associated Press. 


No testimonial is necessary from any one. My wife 
says she will always use it. 
M. HARRIS, 356 Broadway, N. Y. 

METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 
The value of your Savonrve is fully appreciated at 
this hotel, for laundry and general use, and is worthy 
the attention of the public. 

SIMEON LELAND & CO., Proprietors, 
And many others. Once try it, and you will always 
use it. Savonine speaks for itself. ufactured in 
this country by the 


GLAMORGAN SOAP COMPANY, 


45 Broadway, N. Y., 
ORIGINAL VIRGIL HONEY SOAP. t 





FINE COMBS CIVEN AWAY! 


Imitation Ivory Fine Combs, send and get one. En- 
close stamp for return prekee, and address. 
DR. E. WARNEB & OO., Publishers, Chicago, IIL 


Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 


TO THE LADIES OF AMERICA, 


Patrons of 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867, 








Frank Lesie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 


Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections. 


Its Claims: 
1.—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


The Great Family Paper of America. 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank Lzstre’s Cummrr 
CorNER, now in course of publication, will 
the most attractive series of numbers yet 


plan, and render 
tive and attractive matter by far 
ble household Pp ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
—- - : CummnNerY Cor- 
NER. ery realm of fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the in human , the 

and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 

© wonders of science andart; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann: rs and customs—all these find a place in 


which the highest possi ence is attained. 
Thus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed 88, like nature’s with ever- 


varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, andtback numbers can be had 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that perdons 
a subscribe at any time may depeyd on yetting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 





Terms for this Paper. 
Paice: Tan Cxnts zach NuMBER. 
One copy, three months. .........seesee+00+--$1 00 
One copy, six monihs......... eeeceedeecsseee 20 
GRO GENT, GRO FONB. 000 ccccce ceccccoedocseccce 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in ons 


ae wees eeeeeeeeeeee Peewee eeeenee 


wrapper. 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 


bag EE ceccececes eccccccccccce ee 00 
Six cop’ OME JEAP....0.cc00 ooccsccceseccee 20 00 
Ove y of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady's 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year......,.-sseeeees 


vo = 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
LEsLIE’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 

The a will be given: 

y Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautifal 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 

Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game, 

The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
any address. 





OUR DAUGHTER would thank you for THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—with its instruc- 

tions on health and beauty. Only $2 a year. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y 692-8 





$00 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 


Genteel icles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with culars, free, by mail, for 35 cents, 
Addpess E. H. TIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct | gry of your future husband hare: with 

NNIE CLIF- 





name and date of marriage. Address M 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 6590-93 
Royal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing 6f December 18th, 1866, 

No. 1 0000 00s cc cdFOWeccc cece +» $100,000 
No. 18660.......... eocesccese 60,000 
No. 6502......... o © secccccece 25,000 
No, 22021......... o © seccccccqe 10,000 
WO Be ecccccccce © coccsvoee - 5,600 
WO, BIG. ccccccece © cccccccce 6,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished, Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N, ¥. 





Owing to our extensive and complete arrang ts, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latest fashions. In wost of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old, 


IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 


circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 
twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 
PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 

always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how litile any other can 
pretend re to furnish Ladies with full information. 
Besides the l Length in these we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine 


IIl.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Franx Lesiiz’s Lapy’s Maca- 


zINz. 
Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 


any similar cal. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
oi, shah gives ociginal illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 


IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
hs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 

rich and warm in ooloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrationg 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engra 8, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreiga Travel and Adventure, 


ete, 
TERMS: 
One copy, for one year........... coccccccoocl 
Four coples, to che post-office.......-..-. ae 
With the tional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 


amount. 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 


. 
a 








sine, for one year to one address.,........ 700 





OUR SON would be greatly benefited by reading 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. He would learn 
how to make the most of himself. $2ayear. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 692-3 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH, BEAUTY & FORTUNE! 
OVER 4,000 THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Information of priceles value to everybody. Sent 
post-paid for 25 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents. Address 
“UNION BOOK ASSOCIATION,” Syracuse, N. Y. 
aay- Agents wanted. 621-603 


BOOHES FOR EVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 53d Edition, 
25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second Sight 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr., Full of 
Fun, 10 cents. Everybody’s Friend, or the Universal 
Hand-Book, 25 cents. Parlor Tricks with Oards, 70 
Illustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Book of Natural Magic, 
80 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Thea 
25 cents. How To Do It, a Book for Everybody, 50 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 centa, 
Banjo without a Master, 50 cents. Either of the above 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stam 
for Catalogue, and address Orders to O. A, ROORBAC. 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


THE PARLOR STEAM ENGINE. 


The “LITTLE MARVEL” Parlor Steam Fngine is 
free from all ora. A child may work it with perfect 
safety. It will diffuse a delicious perfame when re- 
quired. The latest novelty of the day. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1. The trade supplied, Address orders 
to O. A, RBOORBACH, 122 Naesaa st., N. Y. tt. 


antenatal unieo: =e 
BALL-ROOM BOOKS. 
Howe's Ball-Room Hand-Rook, containing 300 Dances, 
with Ilustrations, Explanations and Calla, 60 conta, 
Etiquette of the Ball-Room, containing «0 seta of Cotil- 
lons, Fancy Dances, &c., with fnl! inetructiona, 25 ots, 
Ball-Room Prompter, containing Calls for the Changea 
and Figures to all the principal Dances, 12 cta, Sent, 


post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


N Send stamp to Drawer 5970, Qhicago, 
FU Dilinois, and receive by return mail, 
8 mething that will please you. 
AWYERS should read THE faye 
4 ee pom = they may read the characters 




















clients and culpr: 
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578-99 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
x _ Mah fe atts 


ANOTHER NEW STORY! 





Btill continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





$9 sracuine 1 99 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13,1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CrimrrInGc attachment ; sews wilh DousLe or SINGLE 
Turesap of ALL KrNDs, making sixteen stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Rufie, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made. Warranted 
for TITRER years. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Starz Farms, and received the 
FoLu APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 


“With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
the stitch exuctly like hand sewing.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 
Singl4 Machines, all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted “every- 
where. Adurese all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO,, 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





YCHOOL TEACHERS should read THE PHRENO- 
b LOGICAL JOURNAL, and learn to classify their 
students, as to tempersments and capacity, Also to 
govern them wisely. $2a year. 692-3 

UNION WASHING-MACHINE 
AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfecly, in two 
bours. 

The Wringer is the 
strongest made, 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 
= 23 Cortlandt strect, New 
York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 








sa Something New. “@% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. fend stamp for circular, 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau strect, N. Y,. 





OUR WLFE will thank you for THE PHRENOLOGICAL 

JoUuRNAL—with its suggestions for training chil- 

dren. Only $28 year by post. Address FOWLER & 
WE 592-3 


Ip ave 


PARLOR FIREWORKS. 


Snow Orystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 
Room. A new amuscment for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O. A, ROORBACH, 
222 Nassau street, New York. tf 


NO NAME FOR THEM, 

OK ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau sireet, New York. ti 


A New Way to Make Money.—Send 
80 cents for two Goiden Envelopes, sure to draw a prize 
and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Address 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tt 

















LERGYMEN would find much interesting matter 
in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to be found 


wt else. 592-3 


Good Books bound in Cloth and Gold. 
—Inquire Within, tells anything you want to know, 
Price $1 50—Ten Thousand Wonderful Things, $1 50— 
Book cf 3,000 Valuable Receipts, $1 50—1,000 Amusing 
Tales and Adventures, $1 50—Anecdotes of Love, $1 50 
—Ladies’ Pattern Book, 500 Plates, $1 50—Live and 
Learn, 75 cts.—Book of Sports and Games, 600 Engrav- 
ings, a splendid Book, $3 50—OnesThousand-and-One 
Home Amusements, $1 50—1,000 Tricks with Cards, 
$1 50—Learn to Dance without a Master, $1 60—Hotel 
Keepers’ Guide, $2 50—Ri-hardson’s Guide to Free- 
masonry, Engravings of Signs, Grips, &c., $1. W. C. 
WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York, 686-598 








$50 per Day Made with Hase. 
MALE ANID FEMALE AGENTS WANTED to sell the 
most desirable article ever invented. Just patented, 
Can be sold readily for $5. Sample sent free for 25 
cents. DALY & CO., 480 Broadway, N. ¥. County 
. 


rights for sale. 691.2 

N ERCHANTS should read the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL to learn how to select trusty clerks, 

$2 o year. 592-3 


THE CAME OF LOTO 
GIVEN AWAY WITH NO. 10 OF 











Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Btories, Ancodotes, 
Popular Science, 
Parlor Magic, 

Games, 
&o, 








Send five cents and you will recetve No. 10, post-paid, 
With the GAME OF LOTO on a separate sheet. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl St., N, ¥, 


| A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 





EER 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the above WATCH on 
commission. Sample Watch, with Gzenr’s Vest CHAIN. 
sent by mail, secnre!y packed, for $350, S. C. BENNETT 
& CO., 163 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


\ ECHANICS should read THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
A JOURNAL, and learn how to select boys to learn 
es, 592-3 
Dr- William Zar!l’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. Caurton.—Dr. Earl has not re- 


moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 589-92 











Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


cheeks or lips; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation, HUNT & .; PERFUMERS, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
‘The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 








7OUR ‘“*‘SWEETHEART” would thank you for the 

PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Init she would find 

the means by which to judge character correctly. 
Only $2 a year. 692-3 





**Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any persow they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
26 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. ¥, 





The Metropolitan Linguistic Institute, 
AT SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 
No. 820 Broadway; near Twelfth 8t., 


isan establishment of the highest classical order and 
respectability, where French, <éerman, Italian and 
Spanish are rapidly taught through H. ©. Arymar’s 
Analytical and Synomic Method, 
TERMS: 
Per Year, of 100 Lessons...........° ° 
Per Term of 20 Leascns 
Private Lessons of half an hour each 
Private Classes of three, for one hour..... - 2 









LOoK HERE! My Golden Compound will 
force the beard to grow on the smoothest face in twenty 
one days. Satisfaction given or money refunded. Sent by 
mail for 50 cents, Address M, A, JAGGERS, Calhoun, 
Illinois. 
| yor: shonld read Tur PHRENOLOGICAL Joun- 

4 NAL and learn how to make perfect newspapers, 

692-3 

Good Books, sent by return mail. 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship 
Made Easy, 15 cts.—Housekeeper’s Own Book, 15 cts. — 
How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cta.—Know]son’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Magician, 30 cts.—Parlor Theastricals, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 ets. —Great Fortune-Teller, 50 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 586-98 











Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMDER, OR $150 a year, 


A Beautifully Dlustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the February number will be commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri of the Pyrenees, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


4a All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
687 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 
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THE GREATEST STORY OF THE AGE! 





In keeping with the promise which we made some time back, to keep 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


in the front rank of literary journalism, and to maintain its claim to the position which it undoubtedly holds—_ 
that of being the leading story and sketch paper of the United States, if not of the world—we are 


now gratified to be able to announce that we have commenced the publication of 


ANOTHER CREAT STORY 


It is from the pen of that world-renowned romancer, 


LEON LEWIS, 


Author of the “Silver Ship,” ‘‘ Syria the Jewess,” “‘ The Step-Daughter’s Portion,” eto., eta, It is entitled 


THE WATER WOLF: 


OR, 


THE DEMON OF THE BERMUDAS. 


The mere announcement of a story by a writer so extensively and favorab'y known as Leon Lewis, would perhaps 


be enough to cause everybody to read it, but 


THE WATER WOLF” 


has especial claims to public approval, in that it is somewhat different from anything else which its gifted autho 
has thus far given to the world. As its title implies, it is a story of the Bernrudas, and partakes largely 
of the wild, the weird ang the grand. The heroine is a most glorious creation—a creature all 


beauty and sunshine, tender, impulsive, generous and courageous—who is cast away 
upon one of the Bermuda Islands, and falls into the hands of a desperate villain, 


who is a deadly enemy to her father. 


While here, she encounters the 
dread scourge of the islands, the frightful 


WATER WOLF, 


the simplert description of which fearful monster causes the flesh to creep with horror. The story is full of 
action at the very start, and the reader finds his attention enchained before he has read @ dozen 


sentences. It is full of the most thrilling situationa, and possesses a plot of the 


greatest intricacy and of the most ingenious character. 


THE WATER WOLF 


will unquestionably add greatly to the already great reputation of Leon Lewis, and will undoubtedly be exten. 


sively read. Recollect that 


The Water Wolfs or The Demon of the Bermudas, 


BY LEON LNwis, 


Is NOW READY, AND FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY is sold by all News Agents throughout the United Sates. The 

is SIX CEJiTS, but in cases where Agents have to pa 
~~ Agen t in the town, we desire our friends to get 
paper exce pt in places where there is no other m«¢ 
annum; faar copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy; 
eight copie s (all sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. Postmaster:s an 
their respe ctive towns, can aiterward add single copies at $2.50, 


The NK!.¥ YORE WEEXLY and the ILLUSTRATED LITERARY ALBUM will both be sent for $6 per annum. 





—_— 


OUR TERMS: 

prie» 
y extra freight, a higher price is charged. When there is 4 
the WEEKLY through him. We do not wish to mail the 
ans of getting 1t. When sont by mail, single copies, $3 yer 
eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club of 
d others who get up clubs, ig 


Specimen Copies Sent F'ree. 


STREET & SMITH, Proprietors 
11 FRANEFORT STREET. N. ¥. 





(Fee. 2, 1967. 

















EXCELSIOR! 


OPENING FAIR SUPPLEMENTARY. 
PICTURES AND PREMIUMS. 


MAGNIFICENT PICTURES! 
LIBERAL GIFTS! 


WE EROPOSE THE GREATEST “INDUCEMENT 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC TO 
PURCHASE WORKS OF ART. 


The pictures are all sold at the reguiar price charged 
by dealers, and when 53,537 are disposed of at $1 each, 
ora proportionate number of the higher-priced engrav- 
ings are sold, so that the entire proceeds amount to 
$53,537, we shall distribute among the purchasers 

G1fTS VALUED AT $60,000, 
consisting of greenbacks, real estate, horses, buggies, 
pianos, watches, sewing machines, music boxes, 
diamond rings, fine carpets, silver-plated ware, albums, 
fine turniture, dress patterns, opera-glasses, books, &c. 
Full description of premiums in catalogues. 

The distribution of premiums will be made on the 
old and ever-popular Art Union plan, and the same 
degree of fairness will be guaranteed, as in the dis- 
tribution of the Opening Fair scheme, which was 
managed by the undersigned, to the satisfaction of all 
interested. 

For one dollar (and ten cents for tubirg ana postage), 
we will forward choice of the following splendid pic- 


tures : 
WASHINGTON AT HOME, 
THE POACHERS. 
CURIOSITY. 
INDISCRETION. 

LARGE PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. F 
LARGE PORTRAIT OF MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
LARGE PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRANT. 
LARGE PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

LARGE PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON, 
AnD A TIcKET, entitling to one chance in the distribu- 
tion of premiums. 

For $5 (and 20 cents for tubing and postage), we will 
mail choice of five $4 engravings, or one of the follow- 


ing: 
* THE CHASE,” by Ansdell. 
**WHISPERING ANGELS,” by Faed. 
“DAWN OF FREEDOM.” 
«THE FARMER’S FRIENDS.” 
«FULL BLOODS.” 
«THE SURPRISE.” 

And five Tickets, entitling the purchaser to five chances 
in the distribution. None of the above-mentioned pic- 
tures are sold by us at less than the price indicated. 

Proposals for the sale of finer Engravings, Medallions 
and Oil Paintings, are contained in the full catalogue, 
which will be mailed to any address on receipt of on» 


stamp. 
SEND FOR IT. 

So many of the pictures are already disposed of, it 
appears certain that the distribution will be made in 
January, 1867; but due notice will be given of the 
exact time and a fult and plain list in a torm that every 
person can see at a glance just what he is entitled to, 
will be forwarded to every patron. All the pictures 
and chances will be in the hands of the public when 
the distribution is made, and the whole matter will be 
conducted with the utmost fairness and impartiality. 

NO MORE APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY PRESENT 
can possibly be made than a selection from our pic- 
tures, with the corresponding certificate, entitling the 
holder to a valuable gitt. There is no more promising 
investment of a small sum of money, especially as the 
engraving is delivered immediately on receipt of the 
money. There can be nothing fairer. 

GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS ARE WANTED. 

All those who approve our plans and terms should 
order pictures without delay, and thus shorten the time 
of filling the list. Write name and post-office distinctly. 
The full catalogue will be forwarded with every pic- 
ture, together with the tickets for the distribution. 


Address 
J. R. HAWLEY & CoO., Publishers, 


590-910 No. 164 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE HOWE MACHINE CO.’S 
Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
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These world-renowned Sewing Machines were award- 
ed the highest premium at the World’s Fair in London, 
and six first premiums at the New York State Fair ot 
1866, and are celebrated for doing the best work, using 
amuch smaller needle for the same thread than any 
other machine. They are made under the immediate 
supervision of the President of the Company, Elias 
Howe, Jr., original inventor of the Sewing Machine, and 
are adapted to all kinds of sewing. ° 





OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with- 
out doctor or medi- 
cines. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 
y DR. E. B, FOOTE, 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


2 Away with SPECTACLES. 





COMFORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTU RED—sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 
Dr. E. B. FOOTE, au- 
BARS) 33 thor of Medical Gom- 

mon Sense, &c. 
No. 1130 Broadway, 


yd =f} 2) 
New York, o 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franklin. 


ww will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 

chine when $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their numerous 
friends that the “ Franxuis” and ‘‘ MepaLlion”’ Ma- 
chines can be had in any quantity. This machine is a 
double thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world. Itis emphaticaily the poor man’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to excel att others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 

S@- AGENTS WANTED. Machines sent to Agents 
on trial, and given away to families who are needy and 
deserving. Address J, C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

592-6040 
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UNCOMFORTABLE 








“The Whisky Mill,” A Picture for 
Hotels. Mailed for 20 cents. 
592-30 B. C. WEST, Phoenixville, Pa. 
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; I Bridget)—" Paix, Lie head cashier jas skedaddled wid the 
sthrong box and the specie—but it don’t matter, I'll continue to take your money.” 








Buy one of “ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Wine, Brandy, or Prescription Botties ;”’ a useful 
bottle to every family. Sold by all Druggists. 

HAGERTY BROTHERS, 


o 591-600 Wholesale Agents, 


STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, — 


AND 


Photographic Albums 
The finest assortment in New York. E. & H, T. 

ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers of Photographic ma- 

terials, 501 Broadway, New York. tfo 








The Etna Sewing Machine 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
Itis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the s-wing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
LANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
9) Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


EKALDENSERG & SON., 
Manufacturers of Genuine Meer- 
schaum Pipes. The best Meerschaum 


genuine. Monograms, Portraits, etc., 

etc., cut to order. Pipes repaired, 
‘ Boiled, Mounted, etc. Send for Cir- 

cular, 4 & & John street, New York. tto 








The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 

And conserve for the Skin is Wright’s Alconated 
Glycerin Tablet, containing 33 per cent. pure Glycerin. 
Fragrant and Transparent. Order of your Druggist. o 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Times, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 


THREE of different powers for $1, Address 
° F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


‘GET THE BEST’] 
WARDS 









PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and genUemen, ine largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 
Broadway, New York. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 






SEWING MACHINES, 
626 Broadway, New York. © 


$30,000. For a Fortune, and no Deception, ad- 
dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 587-990 
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GROVER&BAKERS 


Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Por Chapped Hands. 
A new and infallible remedy and preventive. Wright’s 
Alconated Glycerin Tablet. Order of your Druggist. 

Oo 





All Wanting Farms. 

Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also improved 
Farms. Hundredsare settling. Information sent free. 

592-6040 Address C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


ata fair price. All goods warranted | 








Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 


The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO.,, 
(3) 505 Broadway, New York. 





The Atmospheric Kerosene Lamp. 


No Smoke! No Smell! 
No Chimney! 


Gives double the light ofa chimney lamp, 
snd consumes less oil. This is no hum- 
pug Patent Burner affair, but a Lamp 
peculiar to itself, and the only one ever 
invented that wi.] produce a pure white 
flame from the common Kerosene or Coal 
Oil. A rere chance for persons of large 
or small capital to make money. 
H. DANFORD, 

Sales-Room, No. 2 Courtlandt street, one 

door trom Broadway, N. ¥. tfo 
| = = 

Latest Wovelties in Gentlemen’s 

Silk Scarfs, Magic Scarfs, Ristori Scarfs and Ties, 
with a large assortment of Furnishing Goods for Gen- 
tlemen at Reduced Prices. JAMES PARRISH, 323 
Canal street, New York. 586-910 








Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Swollen Glands, 

&e., &¢c. 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE 
AFFLICTED GENERALLY. 

Scrofula is the cause of a great variety of diseases, the 
cure of which is certain by using the Strwmatic Salts 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsy/vania 
Salt Mauufaciuring Company, and posse: exactly 
the same virtues as the celebrated Kr Springs 
(Prussia), whence on a yearly average of eight thou- 
sand patients seeking relief from their different afflic- 
tions not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For all 
the above diseases take Strumatic Baths, which will 
cure you without fail. 

For sale at all the principal Druggists’. 

H, EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 


FACTURING COMPANY'S 
SAPONIFIER. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP AND SAVE 
SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent 
and cheap Soap as this Saponifier. saving your 
waste grease, and using the same according to direc- 
tions around each box, you obtain, with very little 
trouble and in a very short time, splendid Soap that 
will cost you two to five cents per pound, and if you 
buy the grease it will come only to six or seven cents 
per pound. 

For sale at all the principal Grocers’, Druggists’ and 
| General Dealers’. tfo 











J. G. BUGBEE’S 
PATENT 


CRUTCH AND CANE FOOT. 


In detail, it consists of a spiral spring, rubber cushion 

A, steel brad B, socket ©, knob D, and slot E. The 
brad B is held extended by moving the knob D so that 
it falls into the slot E (affording perfect security against 
slipping), but by moving the knob D out of slet E, the 
B instantaneously falls back in place, leaving a 
smooth surface for floors and carpels. Price, $2.50. 
For further information, address J. G. BUGBEE, Ban- 

| gor, Me. Extra terms to the trade. ° 





NATIONAL REVOLVER. 






MANUFACTURED BY THE 


National Arms Co., 


KENT AVE., COR. OF HEWES 8T., BROOKLYN, 
. >. NEW YORK. 
This now celebrated Revolver exceeds all others for 
compactness, effectiveness, durability, power and safety 
in carrying. Is light (14 oz.), small (only 7 inches in 
length), with larger metallic cartridge (32-100th ball) 
than any Revolver made of same size and weight. For 
sale throughout the United States and C: ia by the 
trade generally. Having dispensed with our New York 
Agency, all large orders should be sent direct to the 
ne, “ewe they will be promptly executed. 


Agents Wanted.—$160 to $200 per 
month—to sell the IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. Price $18. This machine 
will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Tuck, Quilt, Cord, Bind and Em- 
broider beautifully. Every machine warranted for 
five years. Send tor descriptive circulars. Address 
J. L. SECOMB & CO., Post-office Box, No, 588, Detroit, 
Michigan. 591-40 


EAGLE GAS HEATING STOVE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG, CO., 
636 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


tfo 











MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 8QU ARE 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 


CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS 


CARHART & NEEDHAM 
97 Hast 23d Street, New York, 


(ESTABLISHED 1846,) 


Are the oldest manufacturers ot Improved Reed Instru- 
ments in the United States; 4g AND WHEREVER THEY 
HAVE BEEN EXHIBITED IN COMPETITION WITH THE IN- 
STRUMENTS OF OTHER MAKERS, THEY HAVE INVARIABLY 
TAKEN THE HIGHEST PREMIULI.“@R 
At the last \ 
FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


These instruments were considered by the judges above 
competition, and, giving the ordinary prize to another 
firm, they created a NEW CLASS PREMIUM and presented 
A “SPECIAL” GOLD MEDAL, a new and hitherto 
unawarded testimonial of excellence, to 


CARHART & NEEDHAM. 


Illustrated Catalogue and pricc-list sent by mail. 
tfo 


Vy 7 ANTED—AGENTS, $150 per month, everywhere, 
Male and Female, to se 1 the GENUINE COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. The 
greatest invention of the age. Price $18, Every ma- 
chine warranted three years. Address 
590-3 SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
POLLAK & SON, Meor- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad. 
§ way, near Fourth Street, New York. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $5upward. o 




















SKATES FOR THE MILLION. 





ALFRE Ww HAW 


DEPOT FOR NEW YORK CLUB SKATES. 


A fine assortment of all desirable styles of English 
and American Skates for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, 
Youths and Children. ‘‘ Woodham’s”’ Latest Kink, 
and Winan’s Patent Foot Shield. Depot for ‘‘ Sebring’s’ 
Parlor Base Ball Field. WOODHAM, 424 
Broadway, New York. Skates Ground and Repaired. 

° 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 





NOW READY—THIRD EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Illustrations, 

And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octave. Price, 50 Cents. 





NOW READY—SIXTH EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 


Comic Almanac 


With Eighty Illustrations. 


ThirtyTwo Pages. Price, 15 Cents. i 


Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Lllustrations. 


Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
ladies. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents 
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